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desired than the fact that many 


mills prominence have chosen 


the sizing which 


gives them the best results. 


a: Low Spindle Capitalization 


Will not continue much longer to prove a sufficient bulwark sae 
against the competition of Northrop Looms in mills with oi 
modern equipment. 
Let’s Talk It Over. = _[t costs you nothing to have an Expert i: 


90 over the situation and outline the possibilities. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


i So uthe rn Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE 


Card Clothing 


made in the 


equal to the 


BES 
Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers of the following machines: 
Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save | COTTON MACHINERY 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the | Opening Drawing Framse 
extreme. The most durable water Roving Frames 
4 closet made. In service winter and ; Picking Frames 
Revolving Flat. Cards 
Sliver achines Twisters 
a Ribbon Lap Machines Reels 
Enameled roll flushing rim Quilters 
bowls. COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
| COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 
Heavy brass valves. Openers Revolving Flat ‘Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Strong hardwood seat. Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Card Spoolers 
| =o Condensers Twisters 
Heavy rivited tank. | Special Spinning Frames 
not break. Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 
WORSTED MACHINERY 
SOLD BY JOBBERS Cone Roving Frames 
EVERYWHERE 
ur oF FIC E CH ARLOTTE.N.C. 
Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 
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Everyone to His Trade 


Whether it be making B.V.D.’s 


or Building Factories 


ECAUSE a man expects long wear, fit and quality in 
his underwear, he selects B. V. D. 


The B. V. D. Company are pioneers in the manufacture of 
woven athletic underwear; and to their ceaseless care, from 
raw material to the finished garment, may be attributed the 
popularity of their famous product. 


This company has been a client of ours for the past ten 
years, and it has been our privilege to plan, design, and 
supervise the construction and equipment of their mills 
and mill villages, and to build roads and individual homes 
for operatives. 


Each one of the seven departments of our, organization, 
acting individually or: co-ordinating as a unit, offers the 
experience of specialists in every field of construction; and 
during the greater part of the last quarter century, we have 
been able to assist over 800 industrial projects. 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 3 
tends Mark Ref US.Pat Off and Countia 


You may be interested in at least one of our new and 

revised editions of “Picks to the Minute”—a short treatise | 

on the textile industry; “Factories for the Future” and 
“Contentment Under Roof”; which we shall send you 

upon request; or, an appointment can be arranged with a 

1 member of this organization, to discuss your individual 

i problems. This involves no obligation. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville ~ South Carolina 
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“Universal Giant” 


of 


Cast 


CAST IRON is the only material 
that will give the rigidity and strength 
needed to support line shafting. 


The first Hangers we made were of 
CAST IRON; and in all our 66 years’ 
experience designing Power Transmis- 

Appliances. we’ve found no satis- 
factory substitute. There are many 
‘plants in which our CAST IRON 
Hangers are apparently as good as 
ever after 40 to 50 years of satisfactory 


cect “Universal Giant’ CAST IRON 
Hangers are non-flexible; will hold the 


shafting in position without bending or 
working apart; Ball and Socket Ad- 


includes shafting, couplings, 


hangers, pulleys, rope 


sheaves, friction clutches, 
| justment reduces friction and assures 
and binder frames. perfect alignment of shafting; Ring- 
| Oiling Bearings: provide automatic 
lubrication. 


a Pay Modern and — Appliances for the Transmission of Power 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. | 
MILTON G. SMITH, Southern Sales Agent, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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FAMOUS TRADEMARKS 


GOTHAM 
OLD STRIPE, 


i REG.U.S.PALOFF. 
applied with 
Kaumagraphs 


or Trademarking Textiles, Silks, 


a 


Gold stripe means __ service 
everywhere—whether it’s on the 
soldier, the policeman, the ma- 
rine—or a pair of hosiery! 

Now the manufacturers of 
Gotham Gold hosiery 
award a gold stripe to Kauma- 
graphs—for conspicuous service 
in applying the Gotham trade- 
mark to Gotham hose. : 

Conspicuous service—‘Kauma- 
graphs” have done much toward 
impressing our trademark upon 
the minds of the public—since 
1910. 

This is why—Kaumagraphs ap- 
ply trademarks so clearly they 
emphasize the beauty of the 
mark. Applied dry, Kaumagraphs 


Stripes! 


will not blur. Applied into the 
fabric itself, Kaumagraphs can- 
not be retransferred to an infe- 
rior product by unscrupulous 
dealers. 

If your product is worthy of a 
trademark, the trademark is 
worthy of application with Kau- 
magraphs. Send for samples, or 
for information about our service 
department which aids manufac- 
turers to design and apply trade- 
marks. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
7 E. Third St. Charlotte, N. C. 


New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Paris, France Paris, Ont., Can. 
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In Pad, Jig — 
and Continuous Dyeing— 


OR the production of level colors of uni- 

. form hue and shade on cotton. piece 

goods dyed in the pad, jig or continuous 
dyeing machines, 


National Direct and Sulfur Dyes 


meet every requirement. The uniformity ° 
and level dyeing properties of these dyes 
make them especially suitable for use in 
padding and continuous dyeing, where the 
maintenance of the original strength of the 
dye-bath is essential. | 


The individual dyeing properties and fast- 
ness tests of these dyes are given in the 
“National” Color Card “Dyes for Cotton.” 
This card will assist you in the selection of 
dyes to fit your conditions. 


Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Charlotte Montreal 
Hartford Chicago Toronto 


FOR TEXTILES 
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A Training Program for the Factory Foreman 


In addition to texts and program 
outlines, the foremen group in the 
industrial plant must also have ac- 
cess to certain technical informa- 
tion applying especially to the needs 
of the respective industry. More 
often this information is needed by 
the group leader in planning and 
conducting the group studies. This 
information is scattered, and in this 
article we will therefore enumerate 
some of the principal sources. 


First of all, the group leader 
ought to consider the experiences of 
plants in the same industry, but a 
lot .of information can be secured 
from plants in other industries. 
Pioneers in the field of foreman 
training are such firms as the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, the Western 
Electric Company, the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, the Dodge 
Manufacturing Company, the Good- 
year Tire Company, the Packard 
Motor Car Company, the Westing- 
house Lamp Company, Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, Montgomery 
Ward Company, Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Compary, several 
thousand other large and small 
plants. The Dodge Engineering Com- 
pany has introduced the training in 
[wo plants. The Swift. Company, 
packing house, has introduced it in 
its twenty-eight plants. The United 
States Rubber Company has intro- 
dueed foreman courses in many of 
its factories. The Sturtevant Com- 
pany inaugurated foreman training 
in its Boston plant several years 
ago. Commenting on the success of 
the program, an official of the com- 
pany wrote: 

“With our meeting this week we 
are bringing to a close the three 
months’ course in Modern Produc- 
tion Methods. I think I am safe in 
saying that practieally every one of 
the ninety men’we have had en- 
rolled is sorry to close this pleasant 


chapter in the year’s work. 
“I knew we had an intelligent, 


loyal erowd of foremen, but I was 
scarcely prepared to see them take 
so enthusiastically to a course of 
study. I believe their enthusiasm 
for the course has been due to the 
fact that they found it full of real 
meat, and that if was prepared and 
conducted by practical men who 
were able to help them solve a good 
many of the perplexing problems 
arising in their daily work. Our 
group has been down to. brass. tacks 
all the way, and there is scarcely a 
member who does not feel better 
qualified to handle his job as a re- 
sult of the instruction and sugges- 
lions received. 


“le realize it is difficult to get 


nection with the course, 


factory men to study in an effort to 
broaden themselves beyond the lim- 
ited knowledge gained from their 
daily experience in the shop. This 
course, however, has engaged the 
interest of our men throughout, and 
I believe any group of American 
foremen will follow it htrough en- 
thusiastically,. 

“As for the results accomplished, 
they are apparent.to me on every 
hand. Our men take a keener in- 
terest in their work; they are more 
amenable to suggestions of improv- 
ed methods for their departments, 
and themselves more productive.” 


268 Research Agencies. 
Excellent sources of information 


‘for the group leader in the mdus- 


trial plant consist of the various 
Federal, State, municipal, and pri- 
vate personnel research agencies 
which gather and disseminate infor- 
mation regarding educational place- 
ment of workers, industrial rela- 
tions, vocational guidance, working 
conditions, industrial hygiene and 
safety, and other special problems 
in the manufacturing plant. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor 
has enumerated the names and ad- 
dresses of all these agencies, to- 
gether with statements of their ac- 
tivities and publications. Some 268 
Federal, State, municipal, and pri- 
vate agencies are listed in a bulletin 
of 200 pages, and the bulletin is 
fully indexed as to subjects and 
publications pertaining to various 
industries. A copy of this bulletin, 
entitled, “Personnel Research Agen- 
cies,” can be secured from the Govy- 
ernment Printing Office upon pay- 
ment of twenty-five cents. It should 
prove of great value to the group 
leader as well as to the plant execu- 
tive desiring to make a special study 
of- this phase of plant management. 
If the plant library is used in con- 
there are 
many bulletins listed which can be 
advantageously added to the files. 


Federal Agencies. 


The United States Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
has published several local surveys 
of plant training which are availa- 
ble in pamphlet form. The United 
States Bureau of Education has 
published a bulletin entitled, “Prog- 
ress in the Preparation of Industrial 
Teachers.” This bulletin contains 
samples of good teaching in indus- 
trial plants. The Federal Board of 
Vocational Education has published 
a number of bulletins on industrial 
training with special reference to 
particular industries. However, its 
most comprehensive publication on 


the subject is entitled, 
Training Courses.” It consists of 
two parts printed separately, and is 
available to the general public. The 
material in Part I touches the fol- 
lowing phases of foreman training: 
foreman training and the Vocational 
Education Act; suggestive schedules 
for eighty-two foreman meetings; 
the need of foreman training—some 
past difficulties; planning and initia- 
tion 
conduction foreman training courses. 
The second part presents suggestive 
instruction material. The board has 
also published a bulletin entitled, 
“Instructor Training, Instructor 
Training Courses for Trade Teach- 
ers and for Foremen Having an In- 
structional Responsibility.” This 
bulletin should be of special value 
in connection with a talk to the 
foremen on their duties as teachers 
of workmen. 


Much of the necessary educational 
material is available in reports of 
proceedings published by private 
research organizations. The Society 
of Industrial Engineers, Chicago, IIl., 
discussed this subject at several 
conventions, and the information is 
meorporated in the proceedings 
covering “Industrial Education, In- 
cluding Education of the Profes- 
sional Industrial Engineer, Training 
the Working Force, Education of 


the Citizen in Industry.” Another 
excellent source is the National 
Society for Vocational Education, 


with offices in. New York City, which 
bulletins 


publishes regularly, as 
well as a monthly periodical, The. 


Vocational Education Magazine. One 
section in this periodical is devoted 
exclusively to foreman training, and 
contains articles contributed by em- 
ployment managers and group lead- 
ers. 


Safety in the Plant. 


Safety devices and methods of 
eliminating accidents in the manu- 
facturing plants and in the handling 
of machinery are covered in reports 
published by several private re- 
search organizations, Federal and 
State departments of labor, and by 
insurance companies. Thus, the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers has been engaged in the de- 
velopment of safety codes. It is 


joint sponsor for the safety code for 


mechanical transmission of power 
prepared under the auspices of the 
American Engineering Standards 


Committee. The National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association of Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio, is also joint sponsor 
for the safety code on power drive 
of machine tools, which was pre- 
pared under the auspices and rules 


of foreman training courses; 


of procedure of the American En- 
gineering Standard Committee. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor 
has published a bulletin on “Acci- 
dent and Accident Prevention in 
Machine Building.” The Pennsylva- 
nia Department of Labor and Indus- 
try has published safety standards 
on power transmission, machine 
tools, fire prevention, and plant rail- 
ways. 


Such insurance companies as the 
American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company and Travelers’ Insur- 
ance Company have done notable 
work in the field of accident pre- 
vention in industry. Their engineer- 
ing and inspection divisions make 
recommendations in safety and ac- 
cident prevention for all such risks 
as are insured by the companies 
under compensation and_ liability 
policies. 


Information can be secured from 
the National Safety Council, the 
American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers, Bureau of Safety, Conference 
Board on Safety and Sanitation, In- 
ternational Association of Industrial 
Boards and Commissions, and from 
the Safety Institute of America. 
Information for the Group Leader. 


The foreman conference leader 
will discover a wealth of informa- 
tion on organizing and conducting 
foreman groups in the researches 
and publications of the various re- 
search agencies and vocational bu- 
reaus maintained by colleges and 
State departments of labor. The 
Bureau of Industrial Research, New ~ 
York, has published matter relating 
to the evolution of industrial train- 
ing in America and in foreign coun- 
tries. The Bureau of Educational 
Research of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology has published matter 
relating to job analysis. Similar re- 
searches have been conducted by 
the Harvard University Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

The Department of Industrial 
Research of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Wharton School of Finance 
and EKeonomics recently conducted 
an investigation into foreman train- 
ing at the request of the Philadel- 
phia Association for the discussion 
of employment problems, with the 
purpose of measuring the results of 
a twenty-week course for foremen 
given by the association to foremen 
employed in local plants. The in- 
vestigators interviewed a consider- 
able number of the 700 foremen who 
had taken the course. 


The Vocational Division of the 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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(Reprinted from Builders.) 

In a letter accompanying this ar- 
ticle Mr. Moller says: “There is no 
question that the cotton manufac- 
turing process readily lends itself to 
the Ford methods. It is impossible 
for us to say, yet, exactly how Mr. 
Ford will be manufacturing cotton 
‘goods after the experiments we are 
now conducting for him have been 
completed. Already one experiment 
has led to another and the new mill, 
as laid out today, is so radically 
unlike any other, that any manu- 
facturer, with the exception of Mr. 
Ford, doubtless would hesitate to 
attempt to make in if the intended 
product. 

“Much can be done toward stand- 
ardizing cotton manufacturing proc- 
esses. Much can be done toward 
making those processes continuous, 
and toward reducing the waste 
made, the power and labor con- 
sumed, and the floor space utilized. 

“New England especially should 
be interested in such developments, 
as on their successful outcome 
probably depends the salvation of 
the textile industry, there. New 
England, admittedly, can compete in 
every phase of cotton manufactur- 
ing except as to labor costs. Our 
main objective in this Ford cotton 
mill is the elimination of labor. I 
can conceive of no more interesting 
problems in textile manufacturing 
_ than this.one; nor can I conceive of 
any which holds in it greater possi- 
bilities for constructive work.’— 
Editor’s Note. 

You have been reading for the 
past few weeks in the newspapers 
about the new textile mill which 
Henry Ford, or the Ford Motor 


Company of Detroit, were said to be: 


planning. Those rumors, as well as 
the fact that Lockwood, Greene & 
Co. have been commissioned to per- 
form the work, recently have been 
confirmed by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. 

Naturally, to read that Mr. Ford 
or his company had entered the tex- 
tile field was enough to cause a 
profound stir in textile circles. Suc- 
cess in other fields of manufactur- 
ing has led to considerable specula- 
tion as to the possibilities of apply- 
ing Ford methods to textile produc- 
tion. This work is now far enough 
along to describe it and to show that 
textile history is in the making in 
connection with the work, 

Briefly, the Ford Motor Company 
have commissioned Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. to lay out, in a build- 
ing known as the Aviation Building, 
which has been set aside for the 
purpose in Detroit, the first unit of 
a mill which will make the cloth 
that is used as the backing for the 
artificial leather for both seats and 
tops in Ford cars. About 50,000 
square feet of space in this building 
~ will be devoted to the process, which 
includes carding, spinning, weaving 
and dyeing. 

Space in another building has 
been set aside for cotton storage and 
for the opening of the cotton. 

The completed mill will contain, 
roughly, 7,600 spinning spindles and 
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Making Textile History With the 
Ford Motor Company 


(By Kenneth Moller.) 


approximately 200 looms, together 
with all the necessary preparatory 


and finishing machinery and a dye- | 


house. The capacity of the plant on 
a day run of 48 hours a week will 
be, approximately, 29,000 pounds. 
Running three shifts, the: mill will 
produce approximately 87,000 pounds 
per week, 

The ¢loth to be manufactured is a 
53-inch sateen, running 1.05 yards 
to the pound and made of 13s warp 
and 9s filling yarns. 

A large amount of experimental 
work already has been undertaken 
and much more is yet to be done 
before final methods and machinery 
are decided upon, definitely. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co.'s problem from 
the start has been to make the 
process at the Ford plant as nearly 
continuous and as automatic as pos- 
sible, provided, of course, that all 
departures from established prac- 
tices and all changes in equipment 
should result in the conservation of 
labor and a reduction in the cost of 
manufacture. Everything now points 
to a process which, will be substan- 
tially as follows: | | 

The raw cotton will go first to a 
bale breaker; next through two ver- 
tical openers, set in tandem, and 
then directly to the cards: Each of 
these machines will be fed auto- 
matically from the preceding ma- 
chine and the cards will deliver the 
stock directly to the back of the 
drawing frames and thence to the 
slubbers. - 

Those who are familiar with the 
cotton manufacturing process will 
observe two radical departures from 
common practice, up to this point; 


first the marked abbreviation of the’ 


process by the elimination of pick- 
ing; and second, the avoidance of 
the handling of the cotton by hu- 
man hands from the time it enters 
the bale breaker until it is delivered 
to the backs of the slubbers. 

After one process of drawing the 
cotton will pass through the follow- 
ing machines: a slubber, one process 
of roving, spinning, spooling, warp- 
ing, Slashing and weaving. The 
weaving will be done on automatic 
looms. 

The cloth taken off the looms will 
be inspected and will then pass di- 
rectly to a department adjacent to 
the weaving room where it will be 
singed, de-sized, washed, dried, 
dyed, dried again and tentered. The 
cloth will then be ready for the 
coating. 

Automatic conveyors will be 
used throughout the plant. Wher- 
ever it is possible to couple two 
processes together, that will be 
done; for instance, the singeing and 
the de-sizing processes will be so 
coupled; also, the washing and the 
first drying processes. 


So much for the facts of the sit- 
uation. To anyone at all familiar 
with cotton manufacturing the rev- 
olutionary character of the Ford 
process is apparent. 

All of us in Loekwood, Greene & 
Co. who have had a. hand in this 
work for the Ford Motor Company, 
look upon it as.a. singular oppor- 


tunity to render a distinct contribu- 
tion to the advancement of the tex- 
tile industry. To be able to join Mr. 
Ford in this, his most recent cou- 
rageous experiment looking towards 
the building up. of better production 
methods and the breaking down of 
barriers to progress in industrial 
life is, to put it mildly, a great op- 
portunity. | 

' If the Ford Motor Company to- 
gether with Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
can produce cloth more efficiently 
and more economically than that 
same cloth has been produced in the 
past, they will have rendered a gen- 
uine service not only to the textile 
industry of the present day but also 
to the users of textile products for 
all time to come. 


Review of Cotton Goods Situation. 


The current market service letter 
of the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association gives the follow- 
ing review of the market situation: 

“There is apparent a feeling of 
confidence regarding business con- 
ditions during the first six months 
of 1924. While orders for raw ma- 
terials and goods in the primary 
market are not particularly brisk, 
there is a general feeling that large 
retail sales, high wages, lack of un- 
employment and the fact that prices 
for agricultural products are reach- 
ing a more satisfactory basis will 
make for business stability. General 
trade is believed to reflect the de- 
sire of distributors generally to re- 
duce their inventories so as to pre- 
sent a minimum of merchandise and 
maximum of liquid capital in their 
annual statements and also an in- 
sistence on turnover. The capacity 
and ability for quick production by 
the mills aided by the improvement 
in transportation by the railroads, 
factors say, have all had the effect 
of retarding large purchases for fu- 
ture shipment. 


“Cotton piece goods are now sell- 
ing below replacement cost on the 
present price basis of raw cotton, 
buf even with this condition exist- 
ing, demand is reported slack. Com- 
mission houses are of the opimion 
that-prices based on higher than 35- 
cent cotton will result in serious 
curtailment of buying. Some buyers 
state that prices based on raw cot- 
ton above 27 or 28 cents will cause 
some cessation in buying, but to 
what extent will be dependent upon 
.general business conditions. 


“A prominent factor in the cotton 
piece goods market stated that he 
doubted very much if the country 
at large realized the present extent 
of curtailment on the part of the 
mills and the probability of further 
increase in curtailment as condi- 
tions become more and more diffi- 
cult through the high price of cot- 
ton and the resistance to prices that 
will enable the mills to operate. 

“Another advises: ‘My own opin- 
ion is that inability to obtain prices 
that will at. most save mills from 
unbearable loss will bring about an 
unexpectedly large curtailment with 
all of its adverse consequences. And 
yet my guess is no better than, per- 
haps not as good as, the other fel- 
low’s, and a surprisingly good de- 
mand may exist for such goods, 
even at what may appear to the 
consumer to be excessively high 
prices.’ 

“The recently announced percale 
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prices have not brought about any 
decided purchasing movement de- 
spite the contention that compared 
with gray goods prices, there can 
be little doubt as to their reason- 
ableness. 


“Printers state they will make up 
goods. as they are ordered, but that 
if the trade does not respond they 
will have no alternative except to 
close their plants. 


“Demand for ginghams in the pri- 
mary market continues slack and 
some factors. feel retailers and 
wholesalers are using up their pres- 
ent stocks and that until these are 
absorbed, no particularly active 
business in ginghams should be ex- 
pected in spite of the prevailing low 
prices. 


 “Qne mill has withdrawn its re- 
cent low prices, but another large 
factor continues to accept business 
on the basis announced several 
weeks ago. 


“Wholesalers: report ginghams as 
being in better demand and do not 
expect a repetition of the poor sea- 
son experienced last year. 


“One of the leading factors in 
denims recently placed its output to 
April 1 on sale at a price regarded 
very favorable in view of the pres- 
ent cotton market. His production 
was sold within 48 hours, indicating, 
it is said, the existence of a healing 
demand for goods of that charac- 
ter. 


“The manufacturers of work 
shirts, overalls and similar gar- 
ments are reported to be able to 
make sales on the present price of 
denims without difficulty.” 


Auxiliary Relay Made for Long 
Time Limit Service. 


For the purpose of controllifg 
switching operations, mechanical 
operations and factory processes 
where a long time limit is desired, 
a relay, known as the type GK aux- 
iliary relay, has been developed by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company. Extensive use 
has been made of this relay in auto- 
matic railway sub-stations where 
various operations must be correct- 
ly timed. : 


‘The: relay is distinctive in that it - 
is self contained and is so enclosed 
in a dust-proof case that it can be 
mounted ‘wherever desired. The 
liming is accurate, yet the device is 
designed so htat it can be adjusted 
by any careful workman. The pos- 
sible time limit adjustments range 
from a maximum of 40 minutes 
down to a minimum of 3 minutes. 


The operation is effected by a 
train of gears and worms driven by 
a standard Westinghouse fan type 
motor. The last shaft in the train 
which carries the contacts is oper- 
ated by a worm which is so ar- 
ranged that it is normally disen- 
gaged by a spring. This worm is 
mounted on a trunnion and is con- 
nected to a small electro-magnet 
which, when it is energized, will en- 
gage the worm with the gear.. This 
coil is usually connected in parallel 
with the motor winding so that as 
soon as the relay is energized the 
motor is started and the coil ener- 
gized. The worm then engages and 
the contact starts to move. 
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FOR MORE 


This Great Southern Got 
ARMCO Ingot Iron 


Steel fence fabrics to enclose the grounds of a well-known Southern 
Cotton Mill would have cost $1,888. The same amount of ARMCO : 


-Ingot Iron Fabric cost $2,112—a difference of 12 per cent. 
But fittings, freight, and installation costs were the same for either 
| type of fence—$922.40. Thus the real difference in cost for the 
completed fence was only 8 per cent. Naturally the Mill chose 
PAGE-ARMCO. 


| Tests indicate that ARMCO Ingot Iron will outlast several installa- 
. tions of steel! If it only doubles the life of steel, the Cotton Mill 


has saved $2,586.40. : | 


| This sample of steel wire fabric was PAGE is the Only Fence to be had of 
| installed by an engineer of the New | ARMCO Ingot Iron 


York Zoological Gardens, side by side 
with the Page-Armeo fabric shown be-_ 


low, and at the same time. Note how Insist on a Page Fence—the only fence that can be had of ARMCO Ingot 
galvanizing has peeled — how wires Iron. It will give your property positive protection at its lowest cost per 
have pitted. year. i 


PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
215 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


In each of the cities listed there is a Page Distributor who carries complete stocks of 
Page Products and will give prompt estimates and efficient service in construction. 


Photograph of Page-Armeo fabrie used 
int New York Zoo test, taken at same IN CANADA: Dominion Chain Company, Niagara Falls. Ont., with distributors in 


London, Ont.; Montreal, Que.; St. Johns, N. B.; Winnipeg, Man. 

time as photograph of steel wire shown the ais ‘ 
ress age ence anc ire roacucts ssn. a e city nearest you or write e 
above. Galvanizing is practically in- main office: PAGE FENCE AND WIRE PRODUCTS ASSN., 215 N. Michigan Ave., 


\ 
ingot iron 
© The only. wire 


FENCE 


Alabama iHinois ' Michigan N. Carolina Pennsylvania 
Birmingham Chicago Detroit Charlotte 
California indiana Minn ttsburgh 
Los Angeles Indianapolis Sthenaenats Ohio S. Carolina 
Connecticut Kentucky Mi , Ashville Charleston 
New Haven Louisville K ae cae Cincinnati Tennessee 
Colorado Louisiana anaes y Warren Chattanooga 
Denver New Orleans St. Louis Zanesville Memphis 
Florida Maryland New York Oklahoma Virginia 
St. Petersburg Baltimore Binghamton Tulsa Lynchburg 
Georgia Massachusetts Buffalo Riehmond 
Atlanta Boston New York City Oregon Wisconsin 
Savannah Springfield Rensselaer Medford Milwaukee 
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Misthidak’& takes the place of LEATHER> 


They have paid for 


themselves several times. 


HE right belt in the right place. The 

right quality of leather, the right tan- 
ning methods, the right weight, flexibility 
and thickness to transmit the right amount 
of power—this is what the Graton and 
Knight Standardized Series of Belts means. 
And this is belting economy. | 

Out in the Middle West the manager of a 
large mill after making several severe tests 
with different sorts of belts decided to rebelt 
his entire mill with leather. Among- the 
leather belts that were used for making the 
tests were some members of the Graton and 
Knight Standardized Series. 

The Graton and Knight Belts stood the 
tests so much better than any of their com- 
petitors that they were chosen for the job. 

And this is what the manager.of the 
mill* wrote us some years later: | 

“Some of your belts have been running for 

several years and as they are in as good econdi- 


tion as when they were installed we are unable 
to give you any opinion as to the length of ser- 


vice we will get out of them, but at this time . 


we are convinced that they have paid for them- 
selves several times.” 


Send for the book “The Standardization of 
Belting,” and at the same time let us know 
the type of power transmission you are most 
interested in. This book tells how, through 
constant study and analyzation of transmis- 
sion problems, we have developed a series of 
belts to meet every condition. 

We will gladly have a Graton and Knight 
engineer call upon you and place at your 
disposal one of the widest belting experi- 
ences in the world. 


*Name upon request. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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W. D. LYERLY. 


(Whitin Machine Works) 


W. D. Lyerly has a big job that 
takes him over the entire Southern 


W. D. LYERLY. 


States but he makes his headquar- 
ters at Charlotte. 


He is superintendent of Southern 


erection for the Whitin Machine 
Works and the volume of.-their 
business keeps him busy. 

Mr. Lyerly was born in Rowan 
County, N. C., near Salisbury, on 
April 3, 1882. 

He had a long practical mill ex- 
perience, being for 18 years with 
the Cannon Manufacturing Com- 
pany. A wide experience with such 
successful mills gave him the ex- 
perience that peculiarly fitted him 
for his present position. The job of 
superintending the erection of ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of 
yarns from the coarsest waste yarns 
to the finest combed yarns and the 
keeping of an organization of erec- 
tors, seattered throughout the 
South, requires tact and executive 
ability and W. D. Lyerly has filled 
the position to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his employers. 5 

He has been with the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works for twelve years and 
won his present position through 
the service he rendered the Whitin 
Machine Works. and their custom- 
ers. 

Mr. Lyerly is married and has one 
child. 


JAMES D. SMITH. 
(Carolina Brush Co.) 


James. D. Smith started the Caro- 
lina Brush Company in 1919 in the 
basement of his home but the busi- 


JAMES D. SMITH. 


ness has grown so that they have 
had to enlarge several times. 

Jim smith was born at Albemarle, 
N. C., on December 22, 1878, and at- 


tended Catawba College at Hickory. 

His first cotton mill work was 
tying on warp bands at the Salis- 
bury Cotton Mills, for which he re- 
eeived 15 cents per day. 

He later filled numerous mill po- 
sitions, including overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Holt-Wil- 
liamson Mills, Fayetteville, N. G., 
and superintendent of the Star 
Thread Mills, Athens, Ga. 

“He worked as apprentice in the 


‘shops of the Whitin Machine Works 


and then erected machinery for 
them for nine years. 
Then he was an erector for the 
Saco-Lowell Shops for three years. 
His first experience as salesman 
was selling Non-Fluid Oil for the 
N. Y. & N. J. Luérieant Co. 


Later he was with the Bahnson 
Company and then with the Parks- 
Cramer Company. 

For awhile he quit the textile in- 
dustry and operated a garage at 
Albemarle, N. C. 

He is now president and superin- 
tendent of the Carolina Brush Com- 
pany. 

Because of his personality and 
ease with which he makes friends 
Jim is rated as a top natch salesman. 


Pocket Size 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 
Contains Complete data relative to Southern Mills 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Revised Twice Yearly 
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DUPONT 


Greener Developed Blue 


than 


_ Pontamine Diazo Blue M 


and one as easily discharged to a clear, permanent white is 


‘Both types possess excellent solubility, dye level and can be used 


on all classes of cotton goods. Dyeings show very good fastness | 
to light, washing and perspiration. re 


~E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. Ince. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


| 


i} 
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-Bahnson Humidifiers 


~The merits of the BAHNSON Humidifier lie in 


its combination of such unusual features as Auto- 


matie Humidity Control and Perfect Air Circula- 


tion. 


It is vitally important that you be able to con- 
trol the amount of humidity in your mill, and the 
eonrol on the BAHNSON Humidifier does this for 


you automatically and accurately. 


It is just as important that the humidity in 
your mill be thoroughly mixed with the air, and 
evenly distributed throughout the room. The fan 
on the BAHNSON Humidifier takes care of this 


for you effectively and efficiently. 


Your problems may have the attention of capa- 


ble engineers for the asking. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers | 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office 437 Fifth Ave. 
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Miracles With Cotton 


(By Wm. C. Dodson.) 


When the spinner or weaver 
walks through his cotton warehouse 
in an imaginative mood and looks at 
row after. row of bales he probably 
visualizes the raw cotton as it 
passes through his plant, as it is 
opened, as it goes through the cards 
and frames and finally as it goes 
from his shipping room in finished 
yarn or cloth. And he sees nothing 
strange or unusual about it because 
in the average manufacturers mind 
the sole purpose and reason for cot- 
ton is that it may be made into the 
various forms of material classed 
generally as “dry goods.” But let us 
take another look at this same 
warehouse full of cotton; this time 
through the eyes of the chemist and 
try to follow his mental pictures. as 
he muses and speculates: 


A great battleship steams through 
the sea under radio control; no man 
is aboard her as she is shortly to. be 
used as a target for Uncle Sam's 
new battleships of the sky. At a 
distance of several miles is another 
vessel carrying the officers, engi- 
neers and scientists who are to ob- 
serve the new weapon of destruc- 


tion in action. Presently, far in the. 


sky, beyond the target a speck is 
seen. It grows larger rapidly until 
it takes the shape of a great bomb- 
ing airplane. With powerful binoc- 
ulars the observers Can see sus- 
pended beneath the plane an oblong 


_gteel cylinder, a great bomb. The 


plane circles over the doomed tar- 
get and then suddenly down shoots 
the bomb. It drops ten thousand 
feet and then from the deck of the 


| fated ship rises a burst of smoke 


and flames followed by a terrible 


| detonation. Two bales of chemical- 
ly treated cotton have released their 


stored up energy in an instant and 
a once powerful ship is reduced to 
junk. 

The chemist sees all this because 
he knows that cotton, when treated 
with the proper amounts of nitric 
and sulphuric acid, is changed. to 
nitrocelulose or gun cotton and that 
when gun cotton is in turn satur- 
ated with nitroglycerine a double 
explosion of terrific power is ob- 
tained. Thus he sees two bales of 
cotton sink a battleship. 

Now, suppose we go on from the 
cotton warehouse to the spinning 
room and get this chemist to talk 
to us about a few other uses for 
cotton: we first see an overseer 


| writing some reports on fine white 


paper. Pointing to the paper, the 
chemist tells us that by using very 
short cotton fibres, thoroughly boil- 
ing them and then putting them 
through the proper machinery with 
the addition of a few chemicals and 
rosins to act as “sizing” we get pa- 
per of a fine quality. He also tells 
us that by making paper of cotton 
which is too short to spin we can, 
as did the Germans in the late war, 
make a number of articles, includ- 
ing twine, collars, and even a full 
suit of clothes. 

We pass down between the 
frames and see a girl adjusting a 
handsome comb in her hair. The 
comb is a celluloid imitation of tor- 
toise shell and we learn that by first 
making so-called gun cotton and 
then by combining it with powdered 


camphor under heat and pressure 
we get “celluloid,” which is made 
into hundreds of articles familiar to 
everyone. It ean be artificially col- 
ored, shaped, cut,’moulded, engrav- 
ed, and in fact handled in practi- 
cally any way desired. 

Then, using some of his own ap- 
parel as example, he pointed to his 
necktie and sox. “This tie and these 
sox,’ he said, “may appear to be 
made of the finest silk, but they are 
in reality made from cotton. By 
treating cotton with nitric acid and 
then dissolving it in ether and alco- 
hol we get a thick fluid familiar to. 
many as “new skin” and used to 
cover cuts and scratches. Now, if 
we foree this thick fluid through 
fine openings under great pressure 
if comes out as a very delicate fila- 
ment. The ether and alcohol are 
evaporated on dissolved from it and 
the filaments combined to make the 
commercial product known as arti- 
ficial silk.” 

“This goes still further,” he stat- 
ed. “We can take the above thick 
fluid and spread it on cloth in the 
proper manner and thus produce 
the artificial leather which is used 
so extensively in automobile up- 
holstering; or we can force a cer- 
tain type of this fluid through fine 
slits and make the modern moving 
picture film. Infact,” he concluded, 
“eotton has so many uses outside 
the cotton mill that we can’t begin 
to go into detail about any of them.” 

To summarize the result of our 
chemist’s talk we may take the cot- 
ton in the mill warehouse and 
make: 


Cotton cloth and yarns of all 
kinds. 

Explosions of terrible power for 
our enemies. 

Artificial silk for 
clothes. 

Collodion or “new skin” for our 
wounds. | 

Moving pictures and other photo- 
graphic films for our entertain- 
ments. 

Combs, brushes, buttons, billiard 
balls, and all manner of celluloid 
articles for our needs and pleas- 
ures. 

Artificial leather for our Fords. 

And paper on which to write to 
our wives, sweethearts and debtors. 


our’ fancy 


Destruction of Cotton Spindles By 
Japanese Earthquake. __ 


The Japanese cotton industry was 
rather fortunate in that the great- 
est losses sustained by the recent 
earthquake occurred chiefly outside 
of Japan’s industrial area, and ac- 
cording to the latest complete re- 
ports received from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Paul P. Steintorf, 
Kobe, the total number of eotton 
spindles partially or totally destroy- 
ed amounted to 1,039,268 spindles 


Cotton Produced in Tanganyika 
Territory. 

Final figures, supplied by the Di- 
rector of Agriculture, place the cot- 
ton production in Tanganyika Terri- 
tory at 2,870,036 pounds during the 
1922-23 season, compared with 2,- 
930,988 pounds in 1924-22, 


| 
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GENERAL GRANT, WHISKY 
AND FRANKLIN DYEING 


HEN some “well meaning” soul told President Abe Lincoln that General Grant 
drank a great deal of whisky, Lincoln suggested that it would be a good idea to 


order a number of barrels of Grant’s brand and send one to each of his other 
generals. 


This was Lincoln's characteristic way of pointing out the fundamental truth that ’ 


results are what count in this world, ths! you can’t get away from the significance of 
undeniable facts. 


Perhaps Grant did drink a great deal of whisky and perhaps this is not a laudable 
oractice, Dut to a straight thinking man like Lincoln this detail of Grant's character 
was insignificant in the face of the undeniable fact that Grant was getting results where 
other generals had failed. 


Undoubtedly the Franklin Process of dy:ing yarn in the wound form was not ‘en- 
tirely successful in every dyeing experiment to which it was subjected in the early days. 

Even today there are some very few classes of work for which we do not recom- 
mend Franklin Dyeing. (General Grant had his “weak points.”) 


But thru constant experiment we have increased the scope of Franklin dyeing until 
today the class of work for which our, process is not adapted is practically negligible. 
And to the straight thinking business man there are certain dominant, outstanding facts 
about the Franklin Process Company which cannot be overlooked in passing judgment 
on the adv isability of at least giving Franklin Dyeing a trial: 


4. Within the short space of ten years the Franklin Process 
has grown from a smail experimental station in 
Providence to an organization with the largest yarn dye- 
ing capacity in the United States—three plants in this 
country, also one near Manchester, Eng. 


2. The Textile Alliance states that the Franklin Process Co. 


is also the largest user of fast vat.dyes in the United 
States. 


One very strong reason of course for the success of Franklin Dyeing is the fact that 
if eliminates the backwinding of yarn from skeins or warps with the resulting delay, 
inconvenience and waste of yarn through breakage. The winding in the Franklin Proc- 
ess 18 done before the dyeing, and then from spool to spool, instead of from skein to 
spool, which effects a considerable saving in time as well. as in yarn breakage. 


When we consider that brilliance, solidity, evenness and complete penetration of 
color are prime requisites in fast vat dyeing, and that the Franklin Process Co. is the 
largest user of fast vat dyes in this country, is it not logical and reasonable to assume 


that the general average of quality in Franklin Dyeing of all kinds must be of a rela- 
tively high standard? 


Here is food for thought on the part of the enterprising textile manufacturer. Why 
do you not settle once for all this question of using Franklin Dyeing in your business hy 


writing or telephoning today to our nearest office and asking to have a Franklin repre- 
sentative call? 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Philadelphia PROVIDENCE Manchester, Eng. 
New York Office, 72 Leonard Street 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CoO. 
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BUILDING 
WITH 
FORESIGHT 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & CO. | 
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SOLVED 


-the old plant re-made 
without a shut-down 


Here was a mill that had completely outgrown 
itself. With the demand steadily growing, more 
production capacity was essential. Yet the com- 
pany, if it was to continue giving service to its 
customers, could not afford to close down a single 


Lockwood, Greene &-Co. met the problem by 
entirely rehabilitating and modernizing the mill, 
installing a new power plant, new machinery and =: 
improving the old. The equipment in the picker 
room was increased and new pickers were equip- 
ped with individual motors. The spinning mill 
was enlarged with additional frames run by indi- 
vidual chain-driven motors. In the weaving mill, 
160 Draper looms were added. These improve- 
ments were all made without any interruption of 

production. 


In solving such problems, Lockwood, Greene & 
Go. have the great advantage of long experience 
as leaders in textile mill engineering. Hardly a 
situation arises that does not have its precedent 
in Lockwood-Greene experience. 


Lockwood-Greene service includes every phase 
of engineering and management from the plan- 
ning of new mills to the operation of existing 
plants. Write for “Building with Foresight,” 
which describes what Lockwood-Greene service 
has accomplished for others. Or better still, let 
us discuss with you your particular problems. 


ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


Loe 


ATLANTA \HIGAGO NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG 


CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE 


kwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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Mill Sttuation 1s Uncertain 


The textile industry of North Car- 
olina, which entered upon this year 
with bright hopes for a long period 
of the prosperity if was then en- 
joying is finding it amid clouds of 
uncertainty and apprehension, ac- 
cording’ to Hunter Marshall, Jr., sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of North 
Jarolina, after attending the mid- 
winter meeting of the association at 
Pinehurst. 


Reviewing the course of the in- 
dustry, Mr. Marshall said: 


The year which is just closing has 
been one of varying conditions im 
the textile industry in North Caro- 
lina. At the beginning of the year 
the mills were running full time and 
the outlook was good. There were 
few clouds in the skies, and there 
was a ready market for products at 
reasonable margins. Then came a 
slump in the price of cotton, with a 
resulting slump in prices of and 
demand for yarns and cloth. Even 
during the second quarter, however, 
most of the mills continued to earn 
something approaching a fair mar- 
gin, many of them operating on 
contracts which they had secured 
before the slump. | 


During the third quarter, partic- 


ularly during July and August, the 
mill industry in North: Carolina, as 
in the entire South, for that matter, 
went through the most drastic pe- 
riod of curtailment it has ever ex- 
perieneed. Mills that had followed 
a policy of night operation aban- 
doned such a policy and were idle 
during a part of the days. Practi- 
cally every mill in the State was 
affected and the majority of them 
operated just sufficiently to keep 
their organizations intact and keep 
their employees from actual want. 


“Practically all of our mills are 
operating today but the market sit- 
uation is not satisfactory and most 
of them are barely making ends 
meet. Our manufacturers have wel- 
comed the high price of cotton and 
they feel that the prices of yarns 
and cloth must follow. The buyers 
are fighting hard against the ad- 
vances, however, and present mar- 
gins will not make dividends except 
for the exceptionally efficient or 
fortunate mill. 


“Most of the mills will little more 
than break even on the entire year’s 
operation. Some of them which are 
operated most successfully and have 
been fortunate in their buying and 
selling will make fair dividends. 
Many others will not be able to re- 


turn any profits to their stockhold- 
ers. 


“Conditions in the industry are 
still unsettled. In fact, the industry 
has never experienced a period of 
greater uneertainty. No one knows 
what cotton is going to do. In the 
face of the short crop and appar- 
ently logical reasons for continued 
high prices domestic and export 
buyers are cautious and the actual 
demand for and takings of goods are 
slow. Conditions abroad are unset- 
tled and none can gauge the demand 
that may be anticipated for good for 
export. Then this is a political year 
and the matters of legislation and 
faxes add to the general state of 
uncertainty. 


“While the year has been a most 
unsatisfactory one from most stand- 
points there are some bright spots. 
During 1922 and the present year 
the industry has been “finding it- 
self.” Not only the executives and 
stockholders and the operatives of 
our mills, but the public—all have 
been coming into a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the indus- 


try to the whole people as well as 


to the individuals, stockholders and 
workers, whose livelihood is direct- 
ly dependent upon its continuous 
prosperity. Any distress or demor- 
alization in the textile industry 
means reduced. payrolls, with at- 
tendant loss and discomfort and in- . 
convenience not only to those di- 
rectly affected but to everyone in- 
terested in commerce, agriculture 
and other lines of human endeavor 
in the community. 


“Another bright spot is found in 
the increasing cordiality and sym- 
pathetic understanding that has 
been growing up between executives 
and operatives. During the latter 
part of the war and during the wild 
days that followed it was the excep- 
tional man who maintained his 
equilibrium. During those days in 
some mill communities misunder- 
standings grew up and there was a 
loss of touch and sympathy. The 
whole industry, in so-far as its labor 
problem is concerned, is on a more 
stable footing than for the past sev- 
eral years. The operatives of South- 
ern mills have come to be recog- 
nized for just what they are—the 
most intelligent, individualistic and 
straight thinking operatives in the 
world. With rare exceptions both 
executives and operatives want to 
do the square thing, and, being of 
the same blood, with the same ideals 
and aspirations, they have no trou- 
ble in understanding the other's 
viewpoint and getting together on 
common ground. 


“It is worthy of note that, while 
many mills increased wages in the 
rosy days of the beginning of the 
year and were compelled to eut 
them later, there was no hint of 


misunderstanding or discord over 
the matter. 


“Still another bright spot, grati- 
fying to the people of the State at 
large as to the personnel of the in- 
dustry, is the attention the textile 
industry and industry generally in 
North Carolina and the South, has 
commanded in other sections. This 
section has been visited during the 
past year by a number of the fore- 
most economists, newspaper corre- 
spondents and financial leaders in 
the country. These men have been 
attracted by the wonderful develop- 
ment that has been made by indus- 
try in this section and their special 
stories, magazine articles and re- 
ports have been worth tens of thou- 
sands of dollars to our section at 
large from an advertising stand- 
point. These writings have not only 
acquainted the people of the coun- 
try as a whole with our advantages 
and opportunities and attainments 
but they have made our own people 
realize more fully than ever before 
something of the magnitude of our 
industrial growth and its import- 
ance to the community at large, 
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OUGHTON’S WARP CONDI- 
TIONER is the last word in 
this character of product. It 
is new, yet not revolutionary. 
It possesses all of the merits 
of the softeners and tallow 
products which have gone be- 
fore, plus those niceties of re- 


finement or improvements which make the 
up-to-the-minute product which it is. It is 
the result of evolution rather than of revo- 
lution. It is the natural consequence of 
years of experience and unsparing research. 
It is one thing to add the desired weight 
to the yarn in the size and quite another to 
carry that weight through every process to 
the finished cloth, HOUGHTON’S WARP 
CONDITIONER will actually do this. And 
it will do it better than any other product. 
How do we know this? 


The Houghton Research Staff obtained the 
cooperation of six friendly mills, and it was 
agreed to make an extensive practical test of 
the principle products used in combination 
with the starch and size in the conditioning 
process. But to identify these products only 
by number, so that in the operation there 
would be no prejudice on the part of those 
making the practical test. 

The result was 100 per cent in favor of 
HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER. 

The reader will thus appreciate that 
HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is 
not a theoretical or laboratory product, but 
one which has been perfected with the aid 
and cooperation of the practical mill man. 

Not the least of the important properties 
possessed by this product is its ability to add 
additional strength to the warp and thus 
reduce breakage to a minimum heretofore 
unheard of. This is due to the extraordinary 
penetrating power and adhesive strength of 
the CONDITIONER. 
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WARP 


An Advertisement by Chas. E. Carpenter 


It carries the size into the heart of the 
warp and holds it there, while it also holds 
the fibres tighter together. 


The bleaching and finishing process which 
reveals the defects of the older type of soft- 
eners has no terrors for HOUGHTON’S 
WARP CONDITIONER, for by its use the 
defects so generally developed by these proc- 
esses are reduced to an inconsequential item. 

When we were seeking a name for this 
improved product, for it is an improved 
product rather than a new one, a mill man 


’ suggested that we call it MILL HAPPI- 


NESS, as he claimed that it would relieve 
the average mill man of his greatest worries 
and make mill life for everyone happier all 
around, 


We. might have adopted the suggestion 
were it not for the fact that the name might 
mislead some to believe that the product was 
a quack remedy or secret compound. We are 
more than anxious that the mill man should 
realize that we are not dealers in nostrums. 
Our products are the result of scientific re- 
search and not compounds composed of a 


little of this and a little of that put together 


by some rule or thumb method. | 
HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is 


. a product which the mill man has wanted for 


years. At times the softeners and tallow 
products have come close to supplying the 
want only to fail in some one or more im- — 
portant detail. This product fails in none. 


We feel that a personal interview with 
one of our representatives will be far more 
satisfactory than correspondence on this 
product, and therefore we would suggest 
that you ’phone or drop a note to the nearest 
address given below, so that the next time 
our representative goes over your territory 
he will make it a point to call on you. 

"Phone or write the note now, while it is 
fresh in your memory. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 


8 St. P. Box 81 
. Phone: Walnut 2067 Phone: 1990 


GREENVILLE, s. Cc. 


511 Masonc Temple 
Phone 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


418 N. 3rd St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, ©O., Davenport, ta., Denver, Col., 
Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, Conn., Indianapolis, liid., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis,., New- 
ark, N. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash., Syracuse, N. Y., England, ire- 
land, Scotland, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 
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“Modern” 


“Any given operation in a textile plant 
is efficient only when the results desired 
are produced at a minimum cost in time, 


labor and expense.”’ 


4 


Many important results in better color, 


softer texture and finer appearance to. 


fabries are being obtained in hundreds of 


‘mills because their operators fully realize 


the benefits which follows the use of 
Wyandotte Textile Soda 

Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 

Wyandotte Kier Boiling Special 


These special alkalies achieve quality 


results because they are made for definite 
purposes. It is not surprising then that 
the unusual work they accomplish is real- 


ized at an economical cost. 


Ask your supply man 


“Woandotic™ 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, 
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Carders’ Meeting tu Charlotte 


The meeting of the Carders’ Di- 
vision of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, held in the Chamber of 
Commerce in Charlotte on Wednes- 
day, November 5, was called to -or- 
der by J. O. Corn, chairman, at 10:30 


Mr. Corn called on James A. Chap- 
man, president of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, who stressed the 
invaluable work that has been done 
through the sectional meeting. Pres- 


1 ident Chapman urged that members 


of the. association enter very fully 


Into the discussions at the meeting. 


“You gét out of these meetings just 
what you put into them,” he said, 
and a full discussion of all ques- 
tions that come up are of great 
value to all of those present. 
Marshall Dilling, former chair- 
man of the Carders’ Division, also 
urged the fullest possible participa- 
tion by the members present. He 
said that the growing spirit of co- 
operation that is so evident in 
Southern mills has come as a di- 
rect result of the efforts of the 
work of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation. Mr. Dilling also men- 
tioned that the New England mills 


that have purchased 
Southern plants retaining 
Southern superintendents and 


overseers. The fact that the New 
England mills recognize the ability 
of Southern superintendents and 


overseers is a very marked tribute 


to the men who are in charge of 
the Southern mills, he said. 

In opening the meeting, Mr. Corn 
stated that the sessions would vary 
somewhat from those of: previous 
meetings in that there would be no 
prepared speeches by a few men. 
This was done, he explained, in or- 
der that they might be no criticism 
on the point that all of the discus- 
sions were carried on by a few 
nven. 

Mr. Corn then formally opened 
the discussion by asking how many 
men had made changes in their 
opening systems since 1921. About 
10 men indicated that they had 
made such changes. 

A. F. Briggs, Bessemer City: We 
formerly made our mix by opening 
and piling a day’s run of cotton on 
the floor. We now use a No. 4 bale 
breaker, feeding from 10 bales af 
once, 

Mr. Corn: Can you get as good 
results from your cotton at once as 
by allowing it to stand? 

Mr. Briggs: We get good results, 
opening the cotton in opening room, 
sending it thence to the breaker, 


keeping about eight hours’ supply $j 


ahead of the machines. We feed 
evenly off of the pile, opening about 
10 bales for a mix. 

G. W. Lehman, Huntsville, Ala.: 
We shake our cotton thoroughly be- 
fore opening, but on account of lack 
of space are not able to keep more 
than four hours’ supply ahead of 
the breaker. We made a shaker 
with an apron 84 inches wide, with 
spikes to help fluff the cotton. We 
get a good mix. One man watches 
the laps constantly to note all un- 
evenness and we get less variation 
than we formerly had. We feed 
direct to the hopper and then con- 
vey the cotton to the picker room. 

Mr. Corn then asked how many 
men present were using compressed 


cotton exclusively, but got no af- 
firmative replies. 

L. H. Miller, Limestone and Ham- 
rick Mills, Gaffney, 8S. C.: We have 
two mills and two opening systems. 
In one we use the vertical opener 
and in the other we do not. In the 
vertical opener system, we mix 10 
bales to a stack and age the cotton 
three days and three nights before 
putting it into the vertical opener. 
In the other room, where we mix by 
hand, we open 20 bales and set aside 
for the opening room. We open the 
cotton as fast as one side of the 
floor is cleared. We mix it thor-. 
oughly by hand and get better re- 
sults, less waste, more production 
and less variation when mixing by 
hand than when using the vertical 
opener. 

T. W. Harvey, Waxhaw, N. €C.: Do 
you men use the same grade of cot- 
ton at both mills? 

Mr. Miller: We use the same 
grade cotton and the same settings 
throughout. 

Mr. Harvey: How does the ap- 
pearance of the lap from the mix- ° 
ing not put through the vertical 
opener compare with the appear- 
ance of the lap where vertical open- 
er is used? 

Mr. Miller: \ We get a better lap 
und cleaner work where we mix by 
hand. 

Mr. actine: How does your 
breaking strength compare? 

Mr. Miller: Breaking strength is 
better where vertical opener is not 
used. 

Mr. Harvey: I think the differ- 
ence is in the picker room. Using 
the same equipment and same set- 
tings, the variation must be due to 
some fault in the picker room. Are 
you sure your settings are abso- 
lutely the same? 

Mr. Miller: Absolutely the same. 

Mr. Corn: Has anyone tried mix- 
ing cotton partly from compressed 
bales and partly from uncompressed 
bales? 

Mr. Chapman: In using com- 
pressed cotton last summer, we 
found that opening the cotton in 
the warehouse as far ahead as we 
could was of material help in han- 
dling it afterward. We have a bale 
breaker, three vertical openers in 
tandem, three processes of pickers. 
We think that vertical openers give 
us cleaner cotton. We take 3 per 


cent waste out of compressed cot- 
ton. 


Mr. Clark: At several meetings I 
have called attention to the fact 
that English mills using single rovy- 
ing for numbers up to 40s and 
higher at times. I asked J. S. Drake, 
when he was in England, to investi- 
gate the English opening system 
that allowed them to use single rovy- 
ing on fine counts. Mr. Drake found 
some mills spinning 60s and 70s 
yarns from single’ roving. As you 
know, the English mills thoroughly 
mix and age their cotton before 
using and that is why they can spin 
from single roving. 

B. M. Bowen, Salisbury, N. C.: 
Prior to 1921, we opened. our. cotton 
and used it at once. We now open 
one day's supply ahead. We are 
spinning 20s warp and 22s filling. 
Opening our cotton a day ahead has 
helped our breaking strength and 

Continued on Page 18) 
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Take Advantage October 


New York October is seven cents under the Spring Months. 


A Western shipper rated at over a million, and by our experience one of the most 
satisfactory shippers in the West, offers through us a limited quantity of cotton for 
shipment September, 1924, through August, 1925. 


Middling Inch at 100 on October, buyers call, and in addition extends the following 
privilege. 


On Call and Back on Call 


After the price is fixed by purchaser the cotton may be placed back on call as often 
as desired by adding ten points to the basis on each call. For illustration, if the price 
were fixed with Octobers at 28 cents, the present level, and Octobers should after- 

- wards reach, say, 29.10, the purchaser could place cotton back on call and the basis 
would then be even October, and the cotton would still be on call. The privilege of 
calling and putting back on call may be exercised as often as desired. 


They also offer the privilege of changing the month that the cotton is based on from 
October to any other month at New York differences. 


The above proposition is also made for J anuary, 1924, through December, 1924, based 
on March or May. 


Shipper is able to: show ample financial responsibility. 
If other than Middling Inch is desired communicate with us. 


Prompt and Spring Shipments 


We are offered cotton for shipment prompt or January through July at a very rea- 
sonable basis, and solicit inquiries. 


Name of Shipper given in every case before sale, and shippers contract given in > 
every instance. 


WILLIAM ORK WILSON. Inc. 


COTTON BROKERS | 
CHARLOTTE, Telephone 9942 
Representing Reliable Shippers Thisaghout the Belt 


= 
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Carders’ Meeting in Charlotte. 
(Continued from Page 16) 
reduced variation in numbers. I 
would like to ask Mr. Miller which 

system gives him cleanest laps? 

Mr. Miller: Laps from our hand 
fed cotton are cleaner. 

Mr. Corn asked Mr. Miller why he 
changed to vertical openers and if 
the breaking strength dropped when 
he installed vertical openers. 

Mr. Miller: We installed the ver- 
tical opener because we expected 
to save the time and labor in open- 
ing by hand and to get just as good 
results. My mills expect me to get 
the same results and that is what I 


am trying to do. I have not gotten 


as good results so far. 

Mr. Corn: Who else is. feeding 
cotton direct? | 

Mr. Townsend: We installed ver- 
tical openers in 1921. We did not 
change any other process when ver- 
tical openers were installed. 

Mr. Corn: So far we have gotten 
one result. Mr. Chapman has chang- 
ed his mixing system but made no 
changes in his settings. The point 
we are trying to make is how much 
the vertical opener does affect the 
mixing. 

Mr. Campbell: Where mix stands, 
does the humidity affect the weight 


as the cotton is fed through the 


pickers. We tried mixing one day 
ahead. The laps in damp weather 
are heavier. We mix from bales 
and then feed to bale breaker to 
opener. Damp weather affects our 
laps. 

Mr. Chapman: Did you find that 
all. absorbed or lost the same 
amount of moisture? Taking cotton 
from various bales does not give us 
the same results. We open on the 
floor and find that cotton from damp 
bales gives us more weight, while 
we get the reverse effect from dry 
bales. 

Mr. Harvey: Compressed bales 
retain about 8 per cent moisture 
when baled damp. Opened cotton 


‘loses weight in dry weather, and 


gains weight in damp weather. The 
picker room man then tries to 
change his laps in damp weather 
and consequently makes light work. 
I never allow picker man to change 
laps on a rainy day. Just let them 
run a pound heavier on damp days. 

Mr. Corn: A good point to inves- 
tigate is what percentage is con- 
tained in the average mixing of cot- 
ton. Does any one know the aver- 
age percentage of compressed bales. 
This information would be valuable. 

Rogers W. Davis, Saco-Lowell 
Shops: As a maker of vertical 
openers, we think that if cotton is 
left open three days and then run 
through vertical opener, the = re- 
sults will be excellent. The Eng- 
lish mills pile their cotton on the 
floor, then take this loose cotton 
and feed it into the vertical opener. 
They get very clean work. 

Mr. Miller: We thought that a 
layout with vertical openers would 
Save us the trouble of opening and 
ageing and the time and labor in- 
volved and expected to the same 
results as when we opened it by 
hand and allowed it to stand and 
did not use vertical openers. 

Marshall Dilling then asked Mr. 
Miller how long his cotton stands 
before it is fed to vertical opener. 

Mr. Miller: It goes to vertical 
opener at once. 


Mr. Dilling: That probably ex- 
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plains the difference. The loose 
cotton sent to the vertical opener 
would probably give much -better 
results. 

Mr. Miller: I think that is a good 
idea, but we lack space. The point, 
as I understand it, is to save time 
and labor and do away with hana 
mixing. ; 

Mr, Corn then asked how many 
men were running vertical openers 
at speeds of 650, 600 or 500. One 
man was running 650, two at 600 
and several at 500. He also asked 
if anyone had experimented with 
changes in speeds of vertical open- 
ers. 

Mr. Campbell: 1 have not exper- 
imented with varying speeds on the 
vertical. opener, but have tried 
raising and lowering the. beater to 
find different percentages of waste 
I would get. 

Mr. Gorn: What results did you 
get? 

Mr. Campbell: I found only a 
fractional percentage difference. 
The average variation in lowering 
or raising the beater was one and 
one-half of one per cent. 

Mr. Touchstone: In changing 
beaters, did you see any difference 
in the condition of the cotton? 

Mr. Campbell: Using the beater 
as low as possible the cotton looked 
better, there were. no curls. 

Mr. Touchstone: I have found 
that running with vertical opener 
with the beater close up cuts the 
cotton and running it too far away 
makes lumpy work. | 

Mr. Corn: Has anyone experi- 
mented with fan speeds for vertical 
openers? 

Mr. Miller: I find that vertical 
openers at low screen speed take 
out less white cotton. 

Mr. Corn: If the cotton is carried 
directly to the vertical opener, a 
fan speed as low as possible will 
give better results. 

Mr. Miller: What per cent of 
waste should we get from low mid- 
dling cotton? 

Mr. Townsend: I found that by 


running two bales of cotton through. 


the vertical opener twice, I got a 
waste of a little more than one per 
cent on the first time through. The 
second showed the same result. The 
waste both times was slightly more 
than one per cent. 

Mr. Anderson, Highland Park 
Mills, Charlotte: We use the Mur- 
ray cleaning machine and get ex- 
cellent results. 

Rogers. Davis: In running cotton 
through vertical openers twiee, I 
know of tests that showed 18 pounds 
of waste taken out the first time 
and 17 pounds the second time. 
(irids were set three-quarters clos- 
ed. 

Mr. Corn: In using two vertical 
openers, there is little differenee in 
the waste taken out the first and 
second, but there is more dirt in 
the first. 

Mr. Chapman: With bars wide 
open on three vertical openers, we 
got out 3 per cent waste. There 
was little difference in the waste 
from the three. 

Mr. Corn: How many men are 
using the Murray cleaner? Three 
men reported its use. 

S. B. Todd, Gastonia: We have a 
Murray, but no vertical opener. I 
prefer the Murray. I get an aver- 
age of three pounds of waste to the 
bale of cotton, it is all dirt. I know 


of one mill, after seeing Murray 
machine in our plant, that aban- 
doned its vertical opener and re- 
ported good results. It works well 
in tandem. We increased breaking 
strength on 38s hosiery yarns by 
two pounds using the Murray. 


D. W. Robinson, Wateree Mills, 
Camden, S. C.: We have a Murray 
and it gives good results. Get three 
pounds of waste to bale of cotton. 
Use of the Murray enabled us to 
drop from 1 1-16 cotton to 1 inch 
cotton and cut out one process of 
nickers. Our opening system is as 
follows: The floor is laid out in 
numbered spaces, with numbers on 
the wall to correspond to numbers 
on the floor. We use compressed 
and double compressed cotton. Find 
that ageing the cotton is the most 
important feature and -should be 
properly done when space is avail- 
able. We open 26 bales, now having 
increased from ten bales, opening 
direct from. bale, mixing lightly 
from each bale, thus getting all de- 
fective bales. Careful opening shows 
up any bad bales, allows them to be 
thrown out and permits the adjust- 
ment of the loss with people who 
sold us the cotton. We use num- 
bered wall tags to correspond with 
bale numbers. We are very much 
pleased with the Murray machine. 

Mr. Corn: We would like more 
information about this machine be- 
fore the next meeting. 

Mr. Jones, of Shawmut, Ala.: Did 
you notice whether the variation of 
the numbers was affected by using 
the Murray machine? 

Mr. Todd: Our numbers are even. 

Mr. Chapman: My advice is to 
open all you can and take out as 
much as possible. Get it out before 
it hurts you in later processes. 

Mr. Corn: Has any one been able 
to use a lower grade of cotton after 
installing a Murray machine than 
before installing it? | 

T. W. Harvey told of an instance 
where he used a much lower grade 
cotton than was regularly running 


and using No. 4 bale breaker was 


able to make as good yarns as for- 
merly. 

Mr. Lehman, Huntsville, Ala.: I 
have patented an opener to be in- 
serted in the conveying trunk with 
a screen beneath the beater which 
enables us to get out more waste 
than with a Murray. We get two 
bushels of dirt out twice daily and 
get better numbers and more pro- 
duction. 


Pickers. 

Mr. Corn: The first question on 
pickers is relative to the length of 
laps and the variation in their 
length. Several men have meas- 


ured laps to make reports to this 


meeting. 

Mr. Campbell told of a number of 
tests he had made, showing varia- 
tion length of laps as found by 
measuring. His first measurement 
showed variation ranging from 1 
yard and 2 inches, 18 inches to the 
longest lap to shortest. He meas- 
ured his laps by rolling them on 
floor and was extremely careful in 
handling them. 

Mr. Touchstone reported On a 
number of tests he had made, using 
47 yard lap, the tests being made on 
successive days, one rainy and one 
dry day. His tests were made by 
using a large number of measure- 
ments. 

J. S. Sentell, of Fayetteville, N. C., 
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reported results of tests on lap va- 
riation as did Mr. Jones, of Shaw- 
mut, Ala., the latter reporting a va- 
riation of 1.36 per cent on rainy 
days. Mr. Townsend also reported 
results of tests to find lap variation, 
reporting, after a large number of 
tests, a total variation on 6 machines 
of 2 yards on all machines in two 
days. | 

David Clark: Reports at Annis- 
ton, Ala., meeting of the Carders’ 
Section showed variations of from 
4 to 6 yards in the laps. What 
makes the difference? 


T. W. Harvey: We are using bet- 
ter picker room help than we for- 
merly did. 


Mr. Clark: That could not make 
such a difference in one year’s time. 

Mr. Gampbell: If it is in order, I 
would like to ask what causes va- 
riation in laps. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Corn: We must rule you as 
out of order at this time. 

Mr. Pickens: Measuring laps on 
floor is bound to be inaccurate. Best 
way is to use measured string on 
lap when started on roll. , 

Mr. Campbell: I tried four ways 
of measuring laps. With a meas- 
ured string, I found that the string: 
went right through with the lap. | 

Mr. Touchstone: I can’t agree 
with some of the variations report- 
ed unless the measurements: are ac- . 
curate. To measure laps I built a 
number of aprons, and wound off by 
a crank, using wires one yard apart 
to measure with. I used a chalk 
and measured every yard between 
the wires. This does not give meas- 
ure in inches, but gives it in terms - 
of one-quarter, one-half and three- 
quarter yards. 

T. W. Harvey: One man reports 
a variation of 12 inches in laps, an- 
other of 1 yard, another of 10 inches. 
I want to know how laps were 
measured. 

B. M. Bowen: I rolled my laps on 
the floor to measure them. Found 
a variation from 64 yards 10 inches 
to 65 yards 8 inches, or 12 inches 
variation, on colored cotton. | 

Mr. Santell: I measured by roll 
ing lap on floor. 

Mr. Corn: A more accurate way 
is to measure on the apron. 

Mr. Whittier, of Chattahoochee, 
Ga., described how laps were meas- 
ured at Lowell Textile School, thé 
device being an old lapper screen 
arranged so that it would measure 
as laps were wound off. A varia- 
tion of from 12 to 14 per cent was 
found. 

Mr. Corn then asked how lap va- 
riation might be reduced. 

W. M. Williams, of Lincolnton, 
said that he found variations caused 
by worm yoke on roller holding the 
gear, so that at times one more tooth 
was used and at others one tooth 
less, Making one lap longer and the 
next lap shorter. 

Mr. Touchstone: I found that the 
yoke that holds the knock-off in po- 
sition will allow lever to play % to 
1-16 of an inch. I took off the 
knock-off lever and put on a steel 
plate with screws to hold knock-off 
motion. This cut variation to some 
extent. 

Mr. Campbell: I found trouble 
caused by frietion shoe, found it on 
lap pin rollers on logger head and 
reduced variation by eliminating 
this trouble. 

Mr. Drake, of Pacific Mills: Keep 
the shoes clean, the gears properly 


| 
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adjusted, otherwise there will be 
friction at the loggerheads. Watch 
these carefully, keep oiled and 
clean and variation will be low- 
ered, 

Mr. Harvey: Has anyone made 
variation tests on new machines 
where there could be no play from 
worn parts? 

Mr. Drake: I tested on new ma- 
chines and found about one-third 
yard variation. 

Mr. Dilling: While measuring 
laps, did anyone test variation in 
grains per yard rather than in 
length of lap? 

Mr. Touchstone: I did and found 
variation of ™% ounce over entire 
length of 49 yards, The weight of 
lap per yard was 11% ounces. 

Mr. Corn: How many have tested 
yard by yard by cutting. The total 
variation by yards and inches is im- 
portant, and the yard by yard va- 
riation is important. 

Mr. Drake: On 2 processes of 
picking, we find an average from 
three laps from back of finisher to 
give a variation about, 1% ounces 
per yard. 

The meeting was then adjourned 
for lunch. 


Cabaret Luncheon. 

At 1 p. m. a very enjoyable caba- 
ret luncheon was served in the din- 
ing room at the Chamber of Com- 
merce. David Clark presided. An 
excellent vaudeville program was 
rendered by a troupe from one of 
the Charlotte theaters, the expenses 
of which were paid by a large num- 
ber of the machinery firms having 
offices ‘in Charlotte. 

Afternoon Session. 

The afternoon session convened at 
2:30. 

Mr. Corn: We will take up the 
question of speed of beaters on 1 
inch cotton. 

Mr. Campbell: We were running 
on coarse work and changed to fine 
and made some changes on beater 
speeds that helped us. We changed 
the mill from 8s to 16s yarns to 30s 
warp and 4is filling for weaving. 
The breaking strength went down 
so without making draft changes we 
changed the pickers. | 

First breaker picker, a double 
beater breaker picker, 28-inch, 3- 


blade—-was running 51 beats per: 


inch and was changed to 64 beats 
per inch. 

The second picker, a 2-blade, 18- 
inch, was changed from 36 to 37 
beats per inch. 

Finisher picker, a 3-blade carding 
' beater, was changed from 100 to 66 
beats per inch. Breaking strength 
before the change averaged 54 
pounds, after the change it aver- 
aged 624% pounds. 

T. W. Harvey: What speeds were 
you running on 3-blade beater be- 
fore and after the change? 

Mr. Campbell: The first was run- 
ning 980 r. p. m. and was changed 
to 1000; second was running 1160 
and changed to 1360, finisher picker 
was running 1200 r. p. m. and 
Changed to 1025. 

Mr. Williams, of Highland Park 
Mills, said he used porcupine beat- 
ers making 900 r. p. m. and 15 beats 
per inch; intermediate picker, 2 
blades, 1025 r. p. m. and 45 beats per 
inch; finisher picker, 3 blades, 900 
:. m. and 45 beats per inch. Using 
porcupine beater and Murray ma- 
chine, he cut speed on finisher pick- 
er from 1000 to 900 r. p. m. and in- 
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creased breaking strength by 6 
pounds. 

Mr. Touchstone: I run total beats 
per inch of 161; breaker 28, inter- 
mediate 64 and finisher 69, using 2- 
blade beater on intermediate and 
breaker picker. 

Mr. Robinson, of Wateree Mills: I 
run porcupine at 720 r. p. m., card- 
ing beater at 18 beats per inch, and 
find 1000 to 1050 best carding beater 


speed. We are using about 1030 and 


find breaking strength better at this 
speed. 

Mr. Corn: We will now hear from 
D. D. Towers, of the Saco-Lowell 
Shops, on. the subject of variation 
of length of laps. | 

Mr. Towers:. Before taking up 
that subject, I want to say a word 
about vertical openers. Whfen I was 
superintendent of the Canton (Ga.) 
Mills, we put in two English built 
Crichton openers, which were 
among the first installed in the 
South. We got cleaner and stronger 
yarn and the work ran better all 
around, the breaking strength being 
much better. In another mill of 
60,000 spindles 2 processes of verti- 
cal openers, with eveners on break- 
ers gave greater production and bet- 
ter breaking strength and mroe even 
yarn, and enabled the mill to use a 
lower grade of cotton. My experi- 
ence with vertical openers shows 
that they invariably improve the 
work. 


Mr. Towers’ remarks on variation 
of length of laps were as follows: 

At your last meeting a statement 
was made by one of your members 
that he had found a wide variation 
in actual length of laps taken from 
different finisher pickers that were 
supposed to be geared alike. 

As a representative of the Saco- 
Lowell Shops, I was asked to dis- 
cuss this point along with the gen- 
eral question of evenness of laps. 

Theoretically, a picker should 
knock off at the same yardage each 
time, unless the gears are changed, 
but in practice there may be some 
variation caused by conditions 
which cannot always be absolutely 
controlled. 

First: There is the friction un- 
der which each lap is wound, a 
change at this point will affeet the 
length, a hard lap will measure 
longer than a soft one due to the 
greater tendency of a hard wound 
lap to stretch while being built. 

Second: The knock-off latch lever 
and drop lever may become worn at 
point of engagement so that the 
actual knock-off may not come on 
exactly the same tooth each time: in 
which event if one lap measures 
long the next one will be corre- 
spondly short. 

Third: The worm on end of cal- 
ender roll which drives the shaft 
operating the knock-off mechanism, 
may become so worn as not to mesh 
properly, thereby causing a tooth to 
occasionally skip, which if it does 
occur will cause trouble in lengths. 

Fourth: The rollers in logger- 
heads may stick up and cause the 
lap roller to drag which will allow 
the cotton to wrinkle and pile up, 
thereby causing lap to run uneven 
in length. 

On a Saco-Lowell picker, if proper 
attention is given to these four 


points, the variation in actual length 
of laps will be negligible. 

In a Southern mill recently I had 
occasion to measure laps from nine 
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_ One Cap » | 
On a UNION 
Weighs More than 
Sg Both Caps on Many 
Sad Fuses 


| 
Skimping on brass parts | 
of a fuse increases the re- 
sistance, creates heat and 
quickly burns out the fibre 
casing. That's why we 
build the caps and ferrules {f 
of “Union” Fuses much | 
heavier than those of most 
All parts of “Union” Re- 
newable Fuses are exceptionally 
heavy and strong. 
The tubing is extra thick and 
almost immune to fire. 
Metal parts are specially treated 
and too far from center of link 
(the point that melts when it blows) 
to corrode and make renewal difhi- 
cult. 
. Arcing is impossible. also. in 


RENEWABLE FUSES 


The link blows without flash or 
violence. But as an added precau- 
tion, the large fuses are provided 
with safety valves to further re- 
duce the violence of blow-outs. 

All these factors mean SERV- 
ICE—longer life—a, greater 
number of blow-outs taken care of. 
These features, together with ease 
of renewal are the reasons why 


The “Union” saves more 
than ANY other re- 


newable fuse 


The Underwriters Labora- 
tories naturally give the high- 
est endorsement to “Union” 
Fuses, both Renewable and 
Non-Renewable. Sold by elec- 
trical jobbers and dealers. 


Write for our new 96-page catalog — 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers also of Switch 
and Outlet Boxes, Cut-Out Bases, 


Fuse Plugs, Fuse Wire and 
Automobile Fuses. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Kitson finishers that had been run- 
ning twenty years. No special prep- 
aration was made, we simply took 
each machine as it doffed and rolled 
out the lap. Right here I wish to 
say that care must be used in un- 
rolling laps for measurement; the 
proper way being.to lay lap on floor 
and unroll by carefully pushing 
from you, placing the hands near 
top of lap instead of at bottom, and 
walk right down the middle of lap 
as it is unrolled. This will elimi- 
nate any stretch during the unroll- 
ing. 3 

On the nine machines mentioned 
above the longest lap: was 151 feet, 
9 inches, while the shortest was 148 
feet, 9 inches, a difference of just 3 
feet. The average length being 150 
feet. 

Three days later the same ma- 


chines were again measured. This 
time the longest was 151 feet and 
shortest 148 feet, 8 inches, or a dif- 
ference of 28 inches, Thé average 
length being 149 feet, 9 inches. - 


These variations are so small that 
they are practically negligible. 

The gearing on these machines 
fleured an actual length of 142.38 
feet, which indicates a natural 
stretch in lap of 5.3 per cent based 
on theoretical length. 

We next made a-lap as hard as it 
ceuld be run, then on same ma- 
chine as soft as possible and on 
measuring found a difference in 
length of approximately 1 per cent. 
The Hard lap being of course the 
longer. 

The evenness of a lap should be 
determined by accurately weighing 
each yard of its entire length, rather 
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than by judging from the net total 
weight. The weighing should be 
done on a pair of sensitive balance 
scales graduated to 1-16 oz. 

It is no difficult matter to weigh 
45 yards out of a 50-yard lap and 
the variation should not be over 
one ounce from the heaviest to 
lightest yard. | 

With proper machines accurately 
adjusted and operated this can, 
provided the cotton has been prop- 
erly opened, be cut down to % ounce 
variation. ; 

‘T have conducted tests where this 
result was obtained on a two proc- 


ess picking system: where interme- 


didates are used there should be no 
dificulty at all in securing such 
results. | 

To secure good evenness of laps 
when only two process picking is 
used it is essential to have a set of 
eveners applied to the breaker 
pickers. 


With properly prepared breaker 
laps if should not be necessary to 
move regulating screw on finisher 
evener but seldom. 

The practice of moving this screw 
as each lap is weighed in order to 
keep total weight within a half 
pound variation up and down from 
standard, is a great source of un- 
even work, for it tends to throw the 
yard by yard weight all out of bal- 
ance, 


What is the use of trying to hold 
weight of lap to a variation of only 
2% per cent when the best we can 
expect when weighed yard by yard 
is 6 to 7 per cent variation. 

It is my honest opinion based on 
many tests and years of experience 


that if a variation of one pound is 
allowed on either side of standard 
that much more uniform work will 
result due to the fact that the reg- 
ulating screw will seldom have to 
be touched. 


In order to produce finisher laps 
with minimum yard by yard varia- 
tion the: following points must be 
given careful attention: 

First: The throw of the evener 
belt must be properly set so that no 
matter whether there is 3, 4 or 5 
laps on apron the resulting lap will 
weigh approximately the same. 


This is adjusted by moving ful- 
crum point of top lever in or out, 
as the case may be. 


Second: Lapping or creeling the 
apron should be done “one by one,” 
that is, as each finished lap is 
doffed, a full lap should be laid on 
the apron. 


This isn’t hard to keep straight if 
one uses the “knock-off” on the 


previous machine and sets them to 


produce laps weighing approxi- 
mately the same net total as the 
finisher laps. 


Third: Feed rolls should be ta- 
ken out and thoroughly cleaned and 
the bearings examined at least once 
each month on. each machine. 
(Some mills do this every two 
weeks.) At this same time all 
evener parts must be cleaned and 
examined to make sure no pedal 
nor pin is sticking or rubbing. ~ 


At one mill where I had occasion 
to make an examination we had to 
drive some of the evener pedals off 


with a hammer; they had never had 


them out, yet the owners wondered 
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why they could not produce even 
yarn. 

Fourth: The load on the evener 
belt must be reduced to a minimum; 
therefore attention must be given 
to the apron to see that it is not 
too tight or its rollers sticking in 
their bearings. 

One could go on at length with 
this subject of evenness of-work but 
expect that my. time is up. How- 
ever, if any of you have any ques- 
tions I'll do my best to answer them. 

Mr. Corn: The next question to 
come up is that of drawing weigh- 
ings. 

Mr. Campbell: I made a series of 
tests, one on a rainy day, another 
on a dry and fair day and another 
on a normal day. The variation on 
drawing from 12 weighings was 3 
grains. On the next test, using laps 
known to vary 1% pounds, the va- 
riation was 3 grains. | 

David Clark: I. understand the 
objects of these tests is to see 
whether it pays to keep the varia- 
tion within a half pound or allow it 
to run wild up to 1%’ pounds. 

Mr. Townsend: With laps known 
to cary not more than one-half 
pound each way, the heaviest was 
46 and the lightest 44%. Starting 
with laps known to vary 1% pounds, 


the variation was 3 pounds. . 


With a variation known to be 1% 
pounds, I got 46 as the lowest and 
44% as the highest. 

With laps 1% pounds off, the 


heaviest was 46 and the lightest 


44%. Two tests gave the same va- 
riation, using laps known to vary % 
pound and other to vary 1% pounds. 

Mr. Dilling: We are likely to be 
too much concerned over an appar- 


Industries whose Leaders Save with McClave Combustion Systems 


HERE is scarcely another industry that re- 

quires, for process work, a greater percentage of ot 
the total amount of steam it generates than the textile 
industry. The bleachery and dye-house consume 
large quantities of steam which is an important 
factor in the total manufacturing cost. 


To economize in fuel and labor expense in their 
boiler rooms, many leading textile mills have stand- 
ardized on McClave Combustion Systems. The 
higher efficiency achieved is the result of long ex- 
perience and exceptional care taken in the design 
and manufacture of McClave-Brooks Products to 
make sure that they are expressly adapted to the 


McClave Hand-Fired Stokers are popular in small and 
moderate sized plants, where mechanical stokers cannot 
be used to advantage. The combustion efficiency 
obtained is equal to that secured by the best mechani- 
cal stokers, while the initial price and the upkeep costs 
are much lower. The unique twin lever kicker bar 
operation ts a decided advantage that results in a more 
even fire and a worthwhile labor saving. Smokeless 
combustion of the cheaper coals is readily maintained. 


conditions under which they are to operate. 


The McClave-Brooks plant at Scranton, Pa., is the 
largest in the country devoting its entire «ffort to the 
manufacture of solid fuel-burning equipment. Itisa 
plant that is built upon the successful service given 
by its products, which are known the world over ok 


These textile plants have in- 
stalled McClave Combustion 


Equipment: 


B. V. D. Company 
Cravanette Co. 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 
Orr Cotton Mills 
Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co. 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons Co. 


Cannon Mfg. Co. 
Dunean Mills 


—and many others 


for the economical combustion they maintain. 
Let us tell you how you can bring down your fuel 


Branch Offices or Representatives: 


cost. Write for the series of McClave Bulletins today. Birmingham | Greensboro Owensboro 
Boston Greenville Philadelphia 
' attanooga ilwaukee t Lake City 
McCLAVE-BROOKS COMPANY Chicago Nashville St. Louls 
Cleveland New Orleans St. Paul 
Sole Makers of the Famous McClave Grates Since 1883 Columbus New York Syracuse 
Scranton, Pennsylvania Dallas Omaba Topeka 


MBUSTION SYSTEMS 
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ently great variation in laps, when 
measured in yards and not so much 
concerned over a smaller variation 
as measured in grains per yard. 
Remember that laps are often 3 to 4 
yards off, but that % ounce varia- 
tion on a i1-ounce lap is equivalent 
to 3 2-3 yards if measured in length. 
We are likely to look too closely at 
the length variation and ‘not close 
enough at the variation in weight. 
Percentage variation is the real ba- 
sis for measurement. 


Mr. Jones, of Shawmut, Ala. re- 
ported in two tests, that on the first 
day, using laps known to be % 
pound off, the variation was 3 
grains, on the second day 4 grains. 

Mr. Chapman: Using laps known 
to be off 1% pounds, we got a va- 
riation that was practically the 
. game as on laps known to be % yard 

off. | 


Mr. Corn: From a good many 
tests, it seems that the variation 
laps known to be 1% pounds off and 
those known to be % pound, .there 
is little difference in the variation. 

Mr. Corn: Did anyone take yard 
for yard weighings of laps known 
t6 be 1% pounds off? 

Mr. Campbell: I made two ‘tests, 
the variation being % ounces per 
yard in each case. : 

B. F. Houston asked if men who 
made tests took all the sliver from 
the same frame. 

Mr. Touchstone: I took sliver 
from the same frames. 

Mr. ‘Townsend: My tests were 
made with sliver from _ different 
frames. 

Mr. Campbell: 
same machines. 

Mr. Houston: 


I made tests on 


I wanted. to know 
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because the fibre is not always con- 
densed properly, which makes a 
difference in laps. 

Mr. Clark: The reasons for these 
tests is that some of the spinners 
are blaming the carders for the va- 
riation in yarn numbers. It was 
found at the Spinners’: Meeting thal 
tests made from every bobbin on the 
side of a spinning frame showed 
variations of from 8 to 4 numbers 
of yarn. Some of the spinners said 
this was the earders’ fault. 


Cards. 

Mr. Campbell: How many of you 
have weighed card sliver immedi- 
ately before and immediately after 
stripping and what variation did 
you find? 

Mr. Touchstone? Such tests were 
made at one mill by a special man 
working several days. He found 
that it took ecards 30 minutes to get 
back to normal after stripping. He 
was carding 11 pounds per hour. 
He found that sliver weighed 56 
grains before stripping and 42 
grains afterwards and it took 30 
minutes to get back to the higher 
weight. | 

Mr. Corn: Card sliver weighs 
more just before stripping because 
it gets the least bit heavier as the 
ecard fills up. 

Mr. Campbell: When should L 
weigh sliver? 3 


Mr. Corn: One hour before strip- 
ping. 2 
Mr. Touchstone: If you strip 


twice a day weigh the sliver half 
way between stripping time. 

Mr. Chapman: I know of tests 
made on every card in the mill 3 
times daily that showed a variation 
of 25 to 40 per cent. 


Mr. Townsend: Tests showed that 
our cards came back to normal 5 
minutes after stripping if ends were 
allowed to run on floor until the 
weight was back to normal. 


Mr. Corn: We would like more 
of these tests made before the next 
meeting. 


Mr. Corn: How about card grind- 
ing? How many men grind cards 
while they are running at normal 
speed. No answers. 

Mr. Crow, of Spartanburg: It is 
true that card sliver is lighter after 
stripping than before.. I find this 
can be remedied by slowing cards 
as we strip. After each card is 
stripped, let it run slower until the 
next card is stripped. Another way 
to eliminate this is not to strip 
every card straight across the mill. 
Don't strip one and skip another. 
Strip one line, then skip one line. 
That will help. Another cause of 


unevenness is from laying laps in 
carelessly. It is hard to get help to 


properly lap the laps. One inch of 
lap doubled makes heavy places in 
the work. We should train help to 
be very careful in laying in laps. 
Do not lap them end to end, but 
double just barely enough. 

Mr. Miller, of Spartanburg: I be- 
heve the human factor is another 
cause of much variation. We can 
undo work of the most perfect ma- 
chines if the human factor is not 
carefully watched. 

Mr. Towers: What effect on card- 
ing will curly cotton have? 

Mr. Campbell: It depends on what 
causes the curl. If it is grown and 
ginned curly or ginned too wet, it is 
hard to work. It will not affect the 
cards, but cards will allow nips to 


. results. 
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pass, making thick places in yarn. 
Mr. Drake: Curly cotton, I think, 
requires more work to handle it, 
an deach process must be more se- 
vere than when using better cotton. 
Drawing. 

Mr. Corn: What is proper size 
for hole in trumpet to card 50 grain 
sliver? - No answers. 


Mr. Corn showed pictures of 
drawing sliver made from two dif- 
ferent size trumpet holes, the va- 
riation being very apparent. 

John G, McFalls, Ranlo, N. C.: A 
rule for finding the proper size of 
trumpets is as follows: 


To get size of trumpet for cards, 
multiply square root of weight of 1 
yard of sliver by 1.04. 

To get size of trumpets for draw- 
ing frames, multiply square root of 
weight of 1 yard of sliver by 1.00. 

In each case, the answer will be in 
sixty-fourths. 

For example, 


drawing sliver 
weighs 49 grains. 


The square root 
of 49 is 7 and the diameter of the 
trumpet would be 7-64s. 

Tests on 50 grain sliver with 2-32. 
or 1-8 trumpet hole showed better 
results with straight hole than with 
lapered hole. 

Mr. Touchstone: Does anyone 
know of tests made on length of 
trumpet? Is lone or short trumpet 
best? 

B. M. Bowen: We increased our 
trumpet length but got no better 


Mr. Touchstone: There is often 
trouble in the variation of pairs of 
trumpets. Longer trumpets. give 
better results. Different bore trum- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Break in Cotton. 


During the early part of this week 
there was a break of about .two 
cents in the price of cotton. 

The break seemed to have been 
caused by a private estimate of 
9,900,000 bales. 

A crop of 9,900,000 bales would 
mean that millssusing American cot- 
ton would have to curtail at least to 
the extent of 4,000,000 bales before 
the next crop is received but be- 
cause some had the idea that the 
' erop would be 9,500,000 bales or less, 
an estimate of 9,900,000 broke the 
market two cents. 

It simply shows that the average 
person dealing in cotton futures 
never really studies facts or condi- 
tions. 

Last June inn July there were 
many predictions of a crop of 43,- 
000,000 to 14,000,000 bales and had 
anything occurred at that time to 
indicate a crop of 10,000,000 bales or 
less the cotton world would have 
been thrown in such a turmoil that 
837-cent cotton would have been séen 
in a few days. 

Gradually we have come to real- 
ize the smallness of the crop and 
gradually the price has advanced. 
The advance has been in proportion 
to the reduction in the size of the 
CroL 

Nobody now expects. more than 
10,000,000 bales and every sensible 
man knows, that there will be en- 
forced curtailment. 

When, under present conditions, 
a ¢rop estimate of 9,900,000 breaks 
the cotton market it is a safe pur- 
chase. 


Meeting of Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of North Carolina. 


The Semi-Annual Meeting of: the 
Cotton . Manufacturers’ Association 
of North Carolina was held at the 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N..C., on 
Friday and Saturday, November 
30th and December ist. 

Friday was devoted to the golf 
tournaments with the banquet Fri- 
day evening in the small dining 
room of the Carolina Hotel. 

The singing was enjoyed but the 
address was exceedingly painful. 


Prof. Horace Williams, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is no 
doubt a fine man and an excellent 
teacher but as an after dinner 
speaker he is about the zero limit. 
He may have known what he was 
talking about but it is a safe bet 
that he was the only one present 
who had any such knowledge. 

Who ever suggested Prof. Horace 
Williams as an after dinner speaker 
at a cotton manufacturers’ banquet 
ought to be expelled from member- 


ship because of the painful inflic- 


tion. 

A taxi driver presiding over Prof. 
Williams’ class room would be just 
as much in place as Prof. Williams 
making an after dinner speech. It 
was awful. 

On Saturday morning the Execu- 
tive Committee met at 9 o'clock and 
considered many matters of vital 
interest.: 

About 11 o’clock the Association 
met for a short session and heard 
report of the various committees. 

The only feature was a report by 
R. W. Baldwin on the subject 
of taxation of profits derived from 
fluctuation in the value of stock in 
process. 


Enormous Cotton Goods Demand in 
England. 


The following is a cotton market 
extract of November 27th’ 


“New high prices for the sea~ 
son were reached mainly as the 
result of the abandonment of 
short time by English spinners 
and accounts of an enormous 
trade in finished goods in the 
Manchester market. One private 
cablegram claimed that British 
cloth merchants were unable to 
meet the demand for cloths and 
were actually buying for re- 
export purposes from Italian 
mills and elsewhere on the con- 
tinent.” 


This is a situation that we have 
predicted for months. Not only is 
England and Europe bare of cotton 
goods but every country in Europe 
has the best food crops of many 
years and therefore has a purchas- 
ing power. 


= 


Many cotton goods merchants pre- 
dict a similar situation in this coun- 
try early in 1924 and it is certain 
that every pound of goods made will 
be needed. 

Keep on giving your yarns and 
goods away at below cost of produc- 
tion and then do sad retrospection 
next year. 


Next Year’s Cotton. 


Wm. & York Wilson, Inc., cotton 
brokers of Charlotte, have a page 
advertisement in this issue setting 
forth a rather unique proposition 
for the purchase of next season’s 
cotton. 

For a Texas shipper whom we 
happen to know is rated above §2,- 
000,000, they are offering middling 
inch cotton equal shipment month- 
ly, October, 1924, to July, 1925, at 
100 points on New York October. 

They are also giving the pur- 
chaser the privilege of putting the 
cotton back on call as often as de- 
sired with a cost of 10 points for 
each transaction. — | 

For instance, if a mill bought and 
called the cotton with October at 
28.10 as if was on Tuesday of this 
week and on an advance such as 
occurred last week put if back on 
call at 29.70 they would then have 
their cotton from October, 1924, to 
July, 1925, bought at 50 points under 
October. 

There seems to be very little 
doubt that this season’s cotton will 
sell at 40 cents and above and there 
are those who think that such an 
advance will pull October much 
higher than its present price. 

If that be so the proposition sub- 
mitted by Wm. & York Wilson, Inc., 
and similar propositions by other 
shippers offer an opportunity to 
work next season’s cotton down to 
a very low basis. 

While we neither recommend nor 
condemn this proposition, we do not 
hesitate to say that we believe that 
next season's price of cotton will 
average above the present price of 
October. 

Unless there is an unusually per- 
fect growing season the South can- 
not raise over 13,000,000 bales of 
cotton and with no carry-over Au- 
gust 1,. 1924, a crop of 13,000,000 
bales will be needed. 

No matter what the outturn of the 
1924 crop may ultimately be, the 
cotton world is going to be nervous 
next spring and any bad weather 
will cause a sharp advance im next 
season's cotton quotations. 


In Appreciation of Good Work. 


From every direction have come 
compliments upon the beauty of 
our 1923 Health and Happiness 
Number and to no small measure 
were the compliments due to the 
quality of the printing. 

We wish to give credit, because 
credit is justly due, to Com Albea, 
pressman at the Clark-Rush Print- 
ing Company, and his press feeder, 
Walter McCorkle. 

Every page in the edition, cover 
included, was printed by these two 
men and they often worked at night 
in order to keep ahead of the make- 
up men and thereby prevent any 
sections of the edition being sent to 
other presses. 

There were almost one thousand 
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fine screen copper plates used in 
the Health and Happiness Number 
and yet so careful was the work of 
Com Albea and his assistant that 
every one of them shows clearly. 

We take pleasure in paying this 
tribute to the excellence of their 
work. 


A Letter to Collier’s. 


Editor Collier’s Weekly, 
New York. 
416 W. 13th St., 


Dear Sirs: 


In your issue of November 24th 
under the title, “In the House of 
Rimmon,” you charge that the North 
Carolina cotton mills have estab- 
lished the “festering evils of child 
sacrificed for output” and that 
health, strength and citizenship is 
sacrificed for the production of 
cheap goods. 

The young people of North Caro- 
lina do not work in factories under 
14 years of age except that a boy 
between 12 and 14 years of age may 
work outside of school term. 

You cannot show that there is any 
sacrifice of either life or heaith by 
young people working in our cotton 
mills and we believe that young 
people in North Carolina mills will 
compare both in health and strength 
with the children in your walk of 
life and we would welcome a com- 
parative test. 

From your reference to cheap 
goods, we assume that you have the 
idea that goods can be produced 
cheaper with child labor. 

Will you not explain in a letter 
how the age of a child effects the 
cost of production. It would be a 
very interesting statement and one 
that the cotton manufacturers of 
the South would read with much 
interest. 

We are sincere in asking your ex- 
planation and hope that you wiil 
comply with our request. 

We realize that it is cheaper for 
you to distribute Collier’s Weekly 
through little boys of 10 and 142 
years of age but it would be some- 
thing of a revelation to know that 
1 pound of cotton godds could be 
produced cheaper by using a spin- 
ner of 14 years of age instead of one 
of 16 years of age. 


Yours truly, 


Southern Textile Bulletin, 
David Clark, Editor. 


Pickett Cotton Mills, Ine. 
High Point, N. C., 
Novy. 28, 1923. 


. David Clark, 
Charlotte, N, 


My Dear Mr. Clark: 


Allow me to congratulate you on 
the special edition, showing a good 
many of the Southern textile plants. 

This, in my opinion, is the finest 
production that the South has ever 
seen. Therefore, the South is 
greatly indebted to you for this 
wonderful edition. 

May the years to come see a con- 
tinual growth and imfluence in the 
Textile Bulletin, which I feel sure 
it. will do as leng as you are at the 
helm. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly, 


Pickett Cotton Mills, Inc., 
F, M. Pickett, Pres. and Treas. 
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Since the substitution of mechanical 


power for human labor, the most im- 
portant event in the history of tex- 
tile manufacturing was the introduc- 
tion of individual motor drive. 


The application of alternating 


rent and the alternating current in- 
duction motor to the textile industry 
were Westinghouse ideas. They alone 
made possible complete electrification 
of the textile industry. 


While other manufacturers were 
advocating group drives, Westing- 
house engineers were engaged in an 


extensive study of the advantages of © 


individual motor drive. 


WY 
WE: 


Westinghouse first appreciated the 


value of individual motor drive in the 


textile industry. 


The first large installation of indi- 
vidual textile motors was made in 
1902 at the plant of the Sanquoit Silk 
Company, Philadeipnia, by the West- 
inghouse Company. 


Individual motor drive has proved 
its superiority over all other meth- 
ods. Its superiority is now univer- 


‘sally recognized by textile manufac- 


turers. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


East Pittsburg, Pa. 


stinghouse 
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Westinghouse Individual Motor . 
{ Drive on Cotton Card, Mason Tire & 
{ Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio. 
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Prompt Deliveries 


Direct From the Works= 
Nashville © 
| location of our plant at 
Saltville, Va., makes it the log- 
tharle ical source of supply for all 
Southern consumers of Soda prod- 


Jackson Montgomery 


| Southern textile mills who use 
Mathieson Chemicals are assured 


Saltville is located on the Norfolk & Western transportation charges. 
Railway, 37 miles from the line of the Southern 


For all points in the South, freight differen- 


tials are overwhelmingly in our favor over any than-earload quantities. 
other plant manufacturing soda products. 


25 WEST 43" STREET NEW YORK CITY. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


of fresh materials and prompt de- 
liveries at a considerable saving in 


Railway at Bristol, Va.-Tenn. . Let us serve you direct from the 
| works in both carload and less- 


x 


 Sesquicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Powder-SodaAsh 


| 
Pills: 
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J. W. Jolley has been appointed 
superintendent of the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


Clyde €. Cobb has been appointed 
general manager of the Geneva 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


J. R. Bragg has been appointed 
overseer of carding at the Ozark 
Cotton Mills, Ozark, Ala. 


H. L. Jay has resigned as super- 
intendent Hamilton-Carhartt Mills, 
Elberton, Ga. 


Chas. L. Upehurch has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of «the 
Whitehall (Ga.) Yarn Mills. 


W. E. Steele has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Whitehall (Ga.) 
Yarn Mills. 


D. R. Bullock, from St. Pauls, N. 
C., is overseer of spinning at Na- 
tional Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


W. F. Barnes has changed from 
night to day dyer at National Cotton 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


J.. W. Ingle, from Loray Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., is overseer of card- 
ing at Lumberton Cotton Mills, 
Lumberton, N. -C. 


R. W. Gibson, formerly of Winns- 
boro, 8. C., is overseer of spinning 
at Lumberton Cotton Mills, Lumber- 
ton, N. G. 


W. A. Fox, formerly of Huntsville, 
Ala., has accepted a position in 
winding room of Bladenboro Cotton 
Mills, Bladenboro, N. C. 


L. H. Roberts has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer spin- 
ning at the Barrow County Mills, 
Winder, Ga. 


Jesse Coker has been appointed 
overseer carding and spinning at 
the Appalachian Mills, Knoxville, 

enn. 


Z. Y. Lytton has resigned as night 
uperintendent of the Victory Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., to become superin- 
tendent of the new Ragan Spinning 
Company. 


Jas, P. Verdery, formerly presi- 
dent Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company, Augusta, Ga., died in that 
city recently. He was connected 
with Enterprise for a number of 
years and retired in 1917. 


Edward L. Thomas Dead. 


Edward L. Thomas, president of 
the Thomas Grate Bar Company, of 
Birmingham, Ala., and an inventor 
of considerable note, died in Birm- 
ingham last week. 


Mr. Thomas, who went to Birm- 
ingham about 12 years ago from 
Valdosta, Ga., was not only presi- 
dent of the Thomas Grate Bar Com- 
pany, but was the inventor of the 
Thomas grate bar which the com- 
pany was organized to produce and 
the perfector of a process for har- 
dening iron into a  semi-steel 
strength for use in his grate fac- 
tory. He ranked prominently among 
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the leaders of industrial Birming- 
ham. 

Mr. Thomas had built up a large 
business for the company among 
Southern mills and enjoyed a wide 
acquaintance in this field. 


T. C. Leack Dead 


Thomas C, Leak, president. of the 
Roberdel Manufacturing Company 
and the Leak Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rockingham, N. C., died at 
Pinehurst, N. €., Monday afternoon 
from the effects of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage which he suffered there last 

Saturday. 

Mr. Leak went to Pinehurst last 
week to attend the convention of 
the North. Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association. He remained 
there after the convention adjourn- 
ed Saturday. 

Mr. Leak leaves his wife, who was 
Miss Mary Ledbetter, and two chil- 
dren. He suffered a stroke of pa- 
ralysis last March 9th but had re- 
covered sufficiently to enable him to 
resume his business. Last Friday 
he and his wife went to Pinehurst 
to attend the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association meeting and it was 
while there that he became ill Sat- 
urday with a second stroke. He lost 
consciousness Monday afternoon 
and death resulted this afternoon. 
He was president of three cotton 
mills, Roberdel Mills Nos. 4 and 2 
and the new Leak Mill. In addition 
he was financially interested in a 
large number of other business en- 
terprises and had large realty hold- 
ings. 


New Head of Knit Underwear Body. 


P. H. Hanes, of P. H. Hanés Knit- 
ting Company, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., elected president of Associated 
Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America, succeeding L. U. Lynt, of 
Little Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at semi-annual convention, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Thursday, 
November 15, 1923. 


3) No yellowing on shelves 


Cotton 
Bleachers! 


Your Selling Agent, 
the Retailer and the Public 
want these qualities: | 

1)’ A permanent, clear white 


2) Material not weakened 


4) Utmost. softness 
5) Greatest elasticity 
6)Free from odors or poisons. 
Are they getting them? 
You can obtain all 
with the Solozone Process 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK | 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


“STEEL 


FOR UNIVERSAL SERVICE i 
In light machine drives whether slow, @ 
medium or high speed, a joint of Alligator a 
Steel Belt Lacing properly applied is safe ee 
and long lasting. Recommended also for i@ 
heavy drives and for use with idlers, on 
mule and serpentine drives, flat conveyors |#% 
or for tape and extra light drives. It com- met 
bines the essentials demanded of a modern |i 


belt joint; strength, smoothness, flexibility 
and simplicity of application. a 
A universal joint service— 


gives universal satisfact 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY °|> 
4699 Lexington St., Chicago, Ill. oe 

fn England at 135 Finabury Pavement, London, FE. C. 2 


For Every 
Size a Kind 
of Belt 
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NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Greenville, S. C—Te contract for 
an addition to the cloth room of the 
American Spinning Company, of 
this city, was let to Otis Jamison, 
local contractor. The new addition 
will be 30 by 104 feet in dimension 
and one story high. Work on the 
addition will begin at once. The 
estimated cost was not divulged. 


Burlington, N. €.—The Burlington 
Gotton Mills, Inc., has established 
femporary offices at Burlington, N. 
C.. the machinery to be moved from 
the Gastonia Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Gastonia, N. C. J. L. Love, of 
Gastonia, vice-president of the or- 
ganization, is in charge of the of- 
fices. He is making arrangements 
for putting the plant in operation. 
Other officers of the company are: 
M. B. Smith, president, and J. Spen- 
cer Love, secretary and treasurer. 


Kinston, N. C—The Orton Knil- 
ting Mills are installing machinery 
for knitting outerwear, according to 
an announcement by the company. 
The mills are supplying a large for- 
eign as well as domestic hosiery 
trade now. The plant is one of an 
affiliated spinning and _ knitting 
group in Kinston, Petersburg and 
Beaufort, with headquarters 
A limited amount of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock will be sold to pay for 
the new equipment. Securities of 


the group are reputed to rank high, | 


Huntsville, Ala—Estimates of the 
amount being expended in Hunts- 
ville on new buildings and improve- 
ments this year place the figure at 


approximately $2,163,000. The Lin-— 


coln Cotton Mills improvements and 
extensions are costing approximate- 
ly $1,700,000, the Merrimack Manu- 


facturing Company has made im- | 


provements costing about $50,000 in 
its village, the Dallas Manufacturing 
Company has expended about $50,- 
000, new residences come to about 
$100,000. 


Albemarle, N. €.—The Oakboro 
Cotton Mill started operations Mon- 
day. Although all the machinery 
has not yet been placed, work is 
proceeding rapidly and it is thought 
that by the tast of the week the 
new mill will be running in full, and 
finished yarn may be turned out be- 
fore Saturday night. 

The new cotton’mill is going to 
mean much to Western Stanly and 
especially Oakboro. It will employ 
from 100 to 200 hands and will run 
night and day. The owners will no 
doubt be able to get much of their 
help from the local community. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.— The Daven- 
port Hosiery Mills here have started 
work on their addition to be a two- 
story brick, mill construction build- 
ing adjoining the rear of the present 
factory. It will have floor space of 
50 by 90 feet, will be two stories in 
height, and will cost approximately 
$25,000. Contract for the building 
will be let soon. The addition will 
not increase the capacity of the 
plant but will provide much needed 


here. | 


space for warehouse, shipping de- 
partment and general offices. The 
company is engaged in the manu- 
facture of womerrs silk hose. The 
mill is now operating a night shift 
as well as running. full time during 


the day. 


Gastonia, N. CG—The Aberthaw 
Construction Company, of Boston, 
has been awarded a contract for the 
erection of a big new weave shed 
for the Loray Mills. It has been 
reported from time to time that this 
company would further expand, 
especially on tire fabric business in 
the South. 

It is understood that the new 
weave shed will add about 25,000 
square feet of floor space to the 
already big mill and make room for 
more than 125 looms. 


The Loray Mills, prior to the 


merger of the Manville Company 
and the Jenckes Spinning Company, 
were controlled by the latter cor- 
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poration, having been purchased 
several .years ago, and improved 
from time to time since, some of the 
machinery formerly used here hav- 
ing been shipped to the South last 
year. 


Greenwood, S. C.—The new Indus- 
tries Bureau of the Greenwood 
Chamber of Commerce reported at 
its regular monthly meeting that it 
was in touch with a large New Eng- 
land cotton manufacturing company 
which had proposed to take an in- 
terest in a new cotton mill plant in 
the South, to the extent of furnish- 
ing the machinery. 

The proposition calls for the 
company to be formed in this sec- 
tion, taking the machinery as so 
much stock, and erecting the build- 
ing as its share. 

Representatives of the company 
have been to Greenwood, and have 
expressed themselves as being fa- 
vorably impressed with general in- 
dustrial conditions in that city. 


JORDAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOBBINS 4 
MONTICELLO GA MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 
AND TOECANE, NC 
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The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest nmiill use has demon- 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 

Spool. 

Prompt deliveries in two 
three weeks after 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CoO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode island 


to 
receipt of 


CHARLOTTE 


ty and Mill Village 


Parks, ea) tate Subdivisions 
Clube 


and Cemeterte 
Report otels and Coun 
vate tates and Home Grounds 


Member American Seciety Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 


NORTH CAROLINA 


omplete., Toposrephic Survere 
neral Des anting, Grading 
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of 


Supervision Landscape 
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Inspection Maintenance 
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New England Southern Mills Will 
Not Include Springs Group. 


Announcement was made last 
week by Col. Leroy Springs that he 
had cancelled the sale of his several 
mills to Lockwood, Greene & Go., 
and that his group of plans would 
not. be included in the New Eng- 
land-Southern Mills, as had been 
previously reported. Failure of Col. 
Springs and officials of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. “to agree on final de- 
tails” led to a cancellation of the 
sale by Col. Springs. No further an- 
nouncement giving details as to why 
the’ sale was called off were made 
by either of the interested parties. 

Announcement was made some 
weeks ago that Lockwood, Greene & 
Co. had purchased all of the mills 
owned by Col. Springs with the ex- 
ception of the Kershaw Mills, at 
Kershaw, 8. C. The deal was one of 
the largest ever proposed among 
Southern mills and created a great 
deal of interest in textile circles in 
the South and in the North. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. had pre- 
viously announced the formation of 
a new corporation to be known as 
the New England-Southern Mills, 
the Springs mills being included and 
Col. Springs being named as a direc- 
tor. 


Details. of the formation of the 
new England-Southern Mills Cor- 
poration, which will be completed 
without including the Springs group 
of mills, is as follows: | 

Notices are being mailed to sock- 
holders of International Cotton Mills 
calling a meeting for the ratification 
of the plans of the New England 
Southern Mills. Owing to the fact 
that the directors of Col. Leroy 
Springs’ mills and Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. were unable to agree 
on vital details, the Springs group 
of mills will not be included in the 
consolidation. The Pelzer and Tuc- 
apau Mills were taken over in Oc- 
tobér and are included in the plans 
for the New England Southern Mills, 
which plans are going forward as 
announced. 

Following is a list of the plants of 
the new corporation (name of com- 
pany, location, number of spindles, 
and goods manufactured) : 

Pelzer Manufacturing Company, 
Pelzer, 8. C., 136,000, print cloths, 
sheeting and drills for export, and 
wide sheeting. 

Tucapau Mills, Tucapau, 8. GC. 
72,000, print cloths and crash towel- 
ing. 

Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga., 35,- 
000, tire fabric. | 

Hogansville Div., Hogansville, Ga., 
11,000, hose and belting duck. 

LaGrange  Div.. LaGrange, Ga., 
10,000, hose and belting duck. 

Lisbon Div.,. Lisbon, Me., 33,000, 
combed yarn. 

Lowell Div., Lowell, Mass., 35,000, 
wide sheeting. 

Cosmos Cotton Co., 


Ltd., Yar- 


mouth, N. 8., 19,000, heavy duck. 
Imperial Cotton Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., 11,000, heavy duck. 
Total spindles, 362,000. 
The new combination will have a 
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wide diversity of product. Each of 
the plants is favorably located for 
the manufacture of its particular 
products. All the mills, with the 
exception of Stark, now under con- 
struction, and Lowell, in which new 
wide looms are being installed, are 
running in full and are sold well 
into next year at a substantial 
profit. They have on hand 28,000 
bales of cotton in excess of orders, 
purchased at approximately 8 cents 
per pound under the present mar- 
ket. The annual sales of the com- 
bined companies will amount to 
more than $21,000,000. 

The required financing has al- 
ready been arranged. 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. to Build 
Bleachery at Asheville. 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., of 
Wilmington, Del., have purchased a 
site of approximately 600 acres near 
Asheville, N. C., and will erect a 
modern bleachery: Officials of the 
Bancroft Company stated that just 
when the plant will be built, its size 
and capacity, have not been deter- 
mined. They denied press reports 
sent out from Asheville to the effect 
that $30,000,000 would be expended 
for the development of the new 

bleachery. 


Because. of the rapid growth of 
the textile industry in the South, 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. have 
been for some time looking for an 
ideal site for an additional plant 
that would allow for future devel- 
opment. The site at Asheville offers 
a good water supply, satisfactory 
sewerage disposal of waste and good 
power and transportation facilities. 


The Bancroft company has no in- 
tention of abandoning its present 
plant at Wilmington. Their plans 
to establish a Southern plant con- 
cerns only a policy of future expan- 
sion. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, 
S. €., are making an industrial sur- 
vey of the newly acquired site and 
no plans for the erection of the 
buildings will be made until the 
survey is completed. 


N. C. Reed Company’s Plant is 
Destroyed. 


High Point, N. C—Fire here de- 
stroyed the plant of the North Car- 
olina Reed Company, manufacturers 
of loom reeds. The loss was esti- 


YATES D. SMITH 
EXPERT OVERHAULING 


819 E. Second Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


Spinning and Twisting Machinery 
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mated at $50,000, partially covered 
by insurance. 


Shambow Shuttle Company to Have 
Southern Plant. 


Greenville, S. C—With the pur- 
ehase here at public auction of the 
plant of the defunct Cyclone Motors 
Corporation for $75,000, announce- 
ment was made by J. C. Shambow, 
president and treasurer of the 
Shambow: Shuttle Company, of 
Woonsocket, R. I, that a $350,000 
plant would be put in operation here 
at once to manufacture bobbins, 
spools and shuttles and that the 
headquarters of his company would 
be moved from Woonsocket to 
Greenville. 


Cotton Mill Stockholders to Meet on 
Merger Plans. 


Boston—A meeting of stockhold- 
ers of the International Cotton Com- 
pany has been called for December 
{1 to act upon various matters with 
reference to the acquisition of the 
Pelzer and Tucapau Mills in the 
South.and changing the name of the 
International Cotton Mills to the 
New England Southern Mills. The 
eonsolidation involves some 362,000 
spindles. , 

In connection with the Pelzer ac- 
quisition, involving the plants and 
$1,000,000 of net quick assets, stock- 
holders will be asked to approve an 
issue of $4,000,000 ten-year 7 per 


cent notes secured by all the Pelzer 
stock in partial payment for said 
stock. To provide the balance of 
the purchase price if is proposed to 
issue for cash $4,000,000 par value 7 
per cent prior preference stock of a 
new class to be authorized and 48,- 
000 shares common stock of no par 
value. 

The $4,000,000 prior preference 
stock mentioned above will be part 
of an authorized issue of $10,000,000, 
which shall be preferred over the 
present preferred stock. | 

The stockholders will be asked to 
ratify the action of directors in 
causing the Stark Mills to .acquire 


substantially all of the capital stock 


of Tucapau Mills at $350 a share, of 
which $100 ‘is payable at once and 
the balance in five equal annua! 
installments. - 


Tennessee Textile Mills to Be Sold 
for Creditors. 


Ghattanooga, Tenn.—As a result of 
an agreement between J. Walter 
Cummings, president of the Tennes- 
see Textile Mills, and his creditors, 
T. R. Durham, T. R. Preston and C. 
C. Nottingham, well known local 
bankers, have been. appointed to 
take over Mr. Cummings’ property 
for the benefit of creditors. Mr. 
Cummings is chief owner of the 
textile mill. 


As well as can be figured at the 
present time, Mr. Cummings is in- 
debted to the sum of over $600,000. 
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His attorneys estimate that his total 
assets are worth about $700,000 and 
it is believed the affairs can be han- 
died so that no creditors will sus- 
tain losses. The mill and valuable 
real estate are to be sold by the 
trustees. This course was taken to 
prevent bankruptcy, which would 
have resulted in the sale of the mill 
and real estate at a sacrifice. 
Creditors have agreed not to go to 
the courts for a year, giving time to 
wind up the affairs. The textile 
mill alone is worth about $200,000. 
Cotton and mercerized hose is being 
manufactured. No propositions have 
yet been received on any of. the 
property. 


Bedspread Novelty From South 
Shown. 


The Northern Textile Company, of 
New York, is offering a novelty in 
bedspreads made by mountain wo- 
men in northern Georgia. The 
foundation fabric is a fine Pepper- 
rell cloth, 81x91 before being torn. 


The cloth is hand-tufted in a wide 
variety of patterns and colorings, 
the all-white tufting being: especial- 
ly stylish, but the colors on other 
lines being of such wide variety 
that any purchaser may easily be 
sulted. 

The goods originated around Dal- 
ton, Ga., where they were first of- 
fered for sale by mountain women. 
Recently several small companies 
have started on the work of assem- 
bling the cloths and taking them to 
the homes of the mountain women, 
where they are embroidered. 


The goods are washed after being 
embroidered in colonial tufting so 
that when finished the ground fab- 
ric has the appearance of a crepe or 
patterned design. For a time the 
limited output was sold in Southern 
stores, but latterly they have been 
finding their way into some of the 
department stores in the 
cities. 


some of the spreads are hand 


| fringed. The patterns are stated to 


be conventional, rose bow knot, sun 
llower, lily, basket and scroll. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 
‘‘QOuality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
P. O. Box 13875 


Telephone Main 0517 
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THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moisteniug Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


into the room from outside) 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPEHRATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, 
SUUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MASS. 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, a new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Giues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Acme Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glyceririe, a 
Ready-made Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China 
Clay, Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. eS 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS |: 
ARE USED. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.”’ 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York, N_ Y. Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. : STEPHEN ARLEIGH, South Car. Representative, Greenville, S. C. 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N,. C. HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. ~ 


Manufacturers of ao | Southern Representative 
Spools of Every Description \ alter i. Parker Co. | | 
Speeders, Skewers, Warp and LOWELL. MASS. | | 
Filling Bobbins, Twister — | Charlotte Supp ly Co. 
Bobbins, Northrop Loom | Charl NO 
NEW MILL EQUIPMENT 
Established 1896 : Incorporated 1914 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 
«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St. LOWELL MASS 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Established 1868 


Se] DAVID M. BROWN | GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Fasten Additions and improved Facilities for 
anufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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It Magnifies the 
Power of Daylight 


BRIGHTEN your factory with 
that mill white which wears 
longest—Wacholite. Time cannot 
turn it yellow. Over a span of 
years, Wacholite costs you far less. 
Wacholite is the perfect white 
finish for walls and ceilings. It 
magnifies the power of daylight— 
distributes it more evenly, and fur- 
ther. For Wacholite refractive 
powers are proved by tests to be 
greater. Booklet No. 11, “Keeping 
in the Spotlight,’’ gives you com- 
plete information. 
day. 


OUTSIDE 


Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating beautifies and waterproofs 
all buildings of brick, cement and 
stucco. The hardest rain cannot 
beat through a coating of Bay 
State. Write for booklet. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
BOSTON 


THe BAY STATER 


WACHOLITE’ 


Write for it to- “ 


| Some 
Recommendations 


AVONDALE MILLS 
Birmingham, Alabama 


We beg to advise that we have 
used your MI-CLEANSER for 
SEVERAL YEARS in our eight 
mills and the Cowikee. 

And we find SAME to be very 


SATISFACTORY for SCRUB- 
BING MILL FLOORS. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. 8. A. 
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Carders’ Meeting in Charlotte. 
(Continued from Page 21) 


pets that reach nearer bite of rolls 
allow less stretch. 


Mr. Miller: We get better work 
out of longer trumpets. 


Fly Frames. 


Mr. Drake: What is the proper 
opening for setting flyers. What re- 
sults come from closing flyers. 

Mr. Campbell: 
we once tried closing flyers to pre- 
vent ballooning. We tried to close 
the slots and the mill had to buy 
new pressers. 


A. M. Guillett: There is no rule 
to set flyers except to take some of 
the roving and try it on every flyer. 
Slots must be closed uniformly and 
carefully. The presser acts as does 


the traveler on a spinning frame. 


Rogers Davis stated that machin- 
ery builders had standards for set- 
ting flyers for different. hank rov- 
ings and that such settings had to 
be worked out for every different 
size of hank roving. 

Mr. Drake: We once had trouble 
with yarn on small bobbins due to 
variation in size or barrel of bob- 
bins. We closed our flyers to a No. 
7 card gauge and let off teeth ten- 
sion. We had no more trouble with 
ends flying out of flyers. 

Mr. Corn closed the meeting with 
thanks for all those who attended 
and helped make it a success. 


Among Those Present. 


. The following is an almost com- 
plete list of those who attended the 
Carders’ Meeting at Charlotte on 
Wednesday: 
Anderson, L. E., Supt., 
Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Anderson, W. 8., Salesman, Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Armstrong, J. F., Asst. Supt., Efird 
Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C. 

Austin, J. W., Carder, Spray Cotton 
Mills, Spray, N. C. 

Barbee, W. L., Carder, 
Mfg. Co., N. Charlotte, N. C. 

Blair, W. G., Cotton Testing, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Clemson 
College, S. C. 

Bowen, B. N., Supt., Salisbury Cot- 
ton Mill, Salisbury, N: C: 

Boyd, H. H, Supt., 
kins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Brantley, E. M., Monroe, N. C. 

Brice, W. C., Salesman, Fred H. 
White, Charlotte, N. C. 

Briggs, A. F., Supt., Osage Mfg. Co., 
Bessemer City, N. 

Buice, J. D., Supt., Chadwick- Hos- 
kins Co., Pineville, GC. 

Bullard, R. C., Charlotte Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Burnham, W. H., Salesman, Parks- 
Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Campbell, W. P., Overseer Carding, 
American Spinning Co., Green- 
ville, 

Champion, L. R., O- Carding, Alexan- 
der Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C. 
Chapman, Jas. A., Jr., V.-Pres. and 
Supt., Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C. 
Church, M. L., Catlin. &.Co., Char- 

lotte, N. C. 

Clark, C. E., Asst. Supt., Dan River 
Mills, Schoolfield, Va. 

Clark, David, Editor, Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Cole; Tech. Director, V. Ri- 
vero Sucs., Monterey, N. L., Mex- 
ico. 

Conley, Fred A., Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Lowell, Mass. 


On 12 jack frames § 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specif- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. | 
Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, 


ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 
Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 


| 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


lease 
skeins, 


Highland. 


Johnston 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


ae Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 1,700,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockiey Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 


Sreater Produocotior 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particulers write to 


The Metallic Drawing Rol] Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine | 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


75 H. P. Morse Drive from motor to line shaft 


For Greater Production 


Morse Silent Chain Drives assure continuous oper- 
ation with consequent increased production. They 
do not slip, stretch, or burn; nor require any atten- 
tion save timely lubrication. Year after year, in 
many mills, they keep the machinery constantly at 
work, turning out capacity production. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA. DENVER, COLO. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
BALTIMORE, MD. DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. KANSAS CITY, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. NEW YORK CITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO MONTREAL,QUE.,CAN. WINNIPEG, MAN.,CAN. 


-Tsenhour, E. H., 


Corn, J. O., Supt., Pacific Mills, Co- 
lumbia, 8. C. 

Cothran, J. S., Sales Engineer, Link- 
Belt Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Covington, I. B.. Mgr. Wade Mfg. 
Co., Wadesboro, N. C. 

Creswell, W. T., O-Carding, Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Crow, Smith, O-Carding, Drayton 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Crowell, T. B. 


Dagenhart, J. P., Carder, A. N. Smyre 
Mfg. Go., Gastonia, N. C. 

Dalton; R. L, Sou. Agt., Whitin Ma- 

chine Works, Charlotte, N. C. 

Davis, Rogers W., Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

Dees, E. M., O-Carding, Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Pineville, N. C. 

Dillard, R. D., Foreman Cloth Room, 
Henrietta Mills, Henrietta,.N. C. 

Dilling, Marshall, Supt., A. M. Smyre 
Mfg. Go., Gastonia, N. C. 

Drake, F. L., Carder, Olympia Mill, 
Columbia, 8. C. 

Dry, P. K., Landis, N. C. 

Duncan, J. J., Supt., Acme Spinning 
Co., Belmont, N. 

Edwards, I. L., Carder, 
Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga. 

Ensor, Milton, Supt., American Yarn 
& Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. GC. 

Escott, Albert, Charlotte, N. C. 

Escott, G. S., Associate Mgr., Amer- 
ican Cotton and Wool Reporter, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Fonda, H.-A., Boston Dist. Mgr., 5. 
K. F. Industries, Boston, Mass. 
Franks, E. A., Supt., Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Funderburk, L. A., Supt., Bearskin 
Mill, Monroe, N. C. 

Gardner, D. J., Supt., Myers Mill, 
Gastonia, N. CG. 


Whittier 


Gibson, L. B., Supt., Fairmont Mfg. 


Co., Fairmont, §. C. 

Graydon, Sterling, Treas., Aileen 
Mills, Biscoe, N. C. 

Greer, Jas. A., Sou. Mgr., American 

Cotton and Wool Reporter, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Guillet, R. M., Pres. and Treas. 
Dixie Spindle and Flyer Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Gunn, C. B., Supt., Spray Cotton 
Mills, Spray, N. C. | 

Harvey, T. W., Supt., Rodman-Heath 
Cotton Mill, Waxhaw, N. C. 

Hawkins, G. T., Carder, Alexander 
Mfg. Co.; Forest City, N. C. 

Holland, W. W., Garder, A. M. Smyre 
Mfg. CGo., Gastonia, N. C. 

Hill, D. H., Jr., Associate Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Hooper, L. G., Supt., Johnston Mfg. 


Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Houston, Ben, Wm. C. Robinson Oil 
Co.. Charlotte, N. C 

Howze, J. W., Section Shelby 
Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C 

Bros., 
Inc.., Charlotte, N. CG. 

Jackson, T. S., Salesman, 8. K. F. 
Industries, Greenville, 8. C. 

Jones, Jno. B., Asst. Testing Eng., 
Shawmut Mill, Shawmut, Ala. 

Jones, J. McL., Jones Electric Repair 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Kennedy, W. Machinery Aegt., 
Charlotte, N. C. 3 

Kimbrell, I. D., Sou. Mer., Parks- 
Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Lay, M. A., Supt., Lowell Cotton 
Mills, Lowell, N. C. 
Lehman, G. W., Carder, 
Mill, Huntsville, Ala. 

Long, W. L., Albemarle, N. C. 
Lydia, O. J., O-Carding, Myers Mill, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Merrimack 
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McFalls, Jno. A., Supt, Ranlo Mfg. 
Co., Gastonia, N. 

McSwain, W. G., Carder, Shelby 
Cotton Mill, Shelby, N. C. 

Maigatter, C. D., Salesman, United 
Chemical Products Go., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Mayo, P. B., Sales Mer., Parks-Cra- 
mer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Medlin, G., Gramerton Mills, Cra- 
merton, N. G. 
Miller, L. H., Carder, Limestone & 
Hamrick Mills, Gaffney, 8. C. 
Moore, C. E., Atherton Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Morehead, O. G., O-Carding, Henri- 
etta Mills, Henrietta, N. C. 7 

Morris, H.-E., Salesman, Brown-St. 
Onge Co., Providence, R. I. 

Murphy, P. P., Supt., Peerless Mfg. 
Co., Lowell, N. C. 

Nishet, E. P., Johnston. Mfg. (Go., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Nuttall, B. F., Carder, Indian Head 
Mills, Cordova, Ala. 

O'Hara, W. R., Stafford Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Palmer, Jeff, Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Parker, W. F., Carder, Lincoln Cot- 
ton Mill, Southside, N. C. 

Pearce, Gilbert, Whitin . Machine 

TWO—THOSE PRESENT 
Works, Charlotte, N. 

Peasley, Chas. D., Dep., National 
Ring Traveler Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Philip, Robt. W., Associate Editor, 
Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Pickens, W. L, Inman Mills, Inman, 
S. C. 

Poole, Chas. F., Mer., National Ring 
Traveler Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Porcher, Wm. H., Sou. Agt., Whitin 
Machine Works, Charlotte; N. C. 

Potter, E. M., Div. Sales Mer., S. K. 
I’. Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 

Pritchett, F. A., Morse Chain Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Pritchett, Geo. W., Sou. Mer., Morse 
Chain-Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Putnam, G. R., Overseer, Dorothy 
Mfg. Co., Dallas, N. C. 

Putnam, W. B., Supt., Cariton Yarn 
Mill, Cherryville, N. C. 

Quick, J. A., Carder, Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Queén, J. J.. Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Ray, E. 5., Asst. Supt., Dorothy Mfg. 
Co., Dallas, N. C. 

Reese, 5. E., O-Carding, Cramerton 
Mills, Cramerton, N. C, 
Reynolds, J. W., O-Spinning, John- 
ston Mfg. Co., N. Charlotte, N. CG. 
Rhinehardt, J. L. O-Spinning, 
Co., Pineville, 
Roberts, L. H., Atherton Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Roberts, ‘J. C., O-Spinning, Lowell 
Cotton Mill, Lowell, N. C. 

Roberts, H. H., O-Carding, Peerless 
Mfg. Co., Lowell, N. C. 

Robinson, J. E., O-Carding, Wateree 
Mills, Camden, 8. C. 

Robinson, W. P., Boss Carder, Carl- 
ton Yarn Mill, Cherryville, N. CG. 

Rogers, H. B., Salesman, Parks-Cra- 
mer Co., Charlotte, N. ¢. 

Routh, E. E., Sou. Sales Mer., Math- 
mg Alkali Works, Charlotte, 

Rudisill, C. A., Cherryville, N. GC. 

Sanders, 8. J., Carder and Spinner, 
Kastside Mfg. Co. Shelby,.N. 

santell, J. F., Carder, Victory Mfg. 
Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Scoggins, F. L., Cramerton Mills, 
Cramerton, N. C. 

Sellers, J. A., O-Carding, Shelby CGot- 
ton Mill, Shelby, N. C. 
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Smith, J. M., Business Mgr., South- 


ern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, 
N. CG. 
Spratt, H. G., Textile Mill Supply 


; Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Spencer, R. Lee, Asst. Supt., Buffalo 
Mills, Shelby, N. €. 

Sullivan, 0. A., Carder, Gaffney Mfg. 
Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 
Sullivan, R. L., Supt. 

Gastonia, N. C. 
Summerell, J. N., Asst. Supt., Cra- 
merton Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 
Summey, 8. A. Supt., Alexander 

Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C. 
Taylor, C. D., Salesman, National 

Traveler Go., Gaffney, 8. C. 

Taylor, W. C., Carding, Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, 

Taylor, W. C., Salesman, N. Y. & N. 
J. Lubricant Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Thomason, €. B., Salesman, Ash- 
worth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomason, F. L., Salesman, N. 
N. J. Lubricant Co., 
S. C. 
Thomason, L..W., Sou. Agt., 

N. G. 

Thompson, J. L., O-Carding, Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Todd, F. C., Supt., Ruby Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

Toms, J. P., Supt., Eastside Mfg. Co., 
Shelby, N. €. 
Touchstone, S. G., O-Carding, 
cific Mills, Columbia, 8S. C. 
Towers, D. D., Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Biddeford, Me. 

Townsend, H. D., Carder, Erlanger 
Mills, Lexington, G. 

Wardlaw, J. T., Engineer, Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Warren, C. H., Draper Corp., Aft- 

lanta, Ga. 

Watts, W. W., Carding, Lowell Mill, 
Lowell, N. G. 

Webb, J. T., Dover 
N. C. 

Weese, C. F., O-Spinning, Henrietta 
Mill, Henrietta, N. C. 

Whittier, S. B., Asst. Mer., Whittier 
Mills Co., Chattahoochee, Ga. 

Wier, J. S., Cotton Yarns, Charlotte, 
iN. G. 

Williams, L. D., Carder, Highland 
Park No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 

Williams, W. N., Supt., Lincoln and 
Laboratory Mills, Lineolnton, N, 
C. 

Willis, T. M., Carder, Elm Grove 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Wingo, I. D., Selling Agt., Whitin 
Machine Works, Charlotte, N. C. 
Wooten, GC. C., Carder, Lowell Cotton 

Mills, Lowell, N. C. 
Wooten, L. E., Lestershire Spool & 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Avon Mills, 


Y. & 
Greenville, 


Charlotte, 


Pa- 


Mill, Shelby, 


Says Cotton Shortage to Force Shut- 
down of Mills. 


So inadequate is the supply of 
raw cotton in this country, in the 
opinion of Arthur Richmond Marsh, 
editor of the Economic World, and 
a recognized authority on raw cot- 
ton, that, unless cotton mills, North 
and South, curtail operations 25 to 
30 per cent, half of them will be 
compelled at the beginning of the 
summer to cease operations alto- 
gether, until the new crop comes in. 


This is the opinion expressed by 
Mr. Marsh. .in.a. leading.article in 
the “Eeonomic World.” In part, Mr. 
Marsh says: 


“Unless all available statistical in- 
formation about the present sea- 
son's supply of cotton in this coun- 
try proves in the event to be com- 
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pletely misleading, the immense 
American cotton industry is con- 
fronted today by the distressing 
prospect that by the beginning of 
the coming summer something like 
one-half of all the mills comprising 
it will have been compelled to cease 
operations for lack of raw material 
and will be obliged to remain idle 
for the three or four months that 
must then elapse before the cotton 
provided by the crop of 1924 is 
available in quantity. 

“It is true that a possible alterna- 
tive to this entire closing down of 
so large a proportion of the mills 


during the months from, say, June > 


to September, may be said to exist 
theoretically, though certainly not 
practically. in the form of the im- 
mediate adoption by all the mills, 
North and South, of the policy of 
curtailing their operations from now 
until next September to the extent 
of from 25 to 30 per cent in com- 
parison with their scale of manu- 
facture and cotton consumption 
during the past two and a half 
years—a scale of production which, 
of course, corresponds with the 
normal requirements of the Amer- 
ican population in the way of cotton 
goods for personal,- household, and 
industrial uses.” 

In his article Mr. Marsh enters 
into a diseussion of the statistical 
position of cotton, which forms the 
basis of his conclusions that cur- 
tailment is necessary. He also dis- 
cusses the situation with respect to 
British and Continental European 
holdings of cotton, and refers to the 
heavy purchases made for the ac- 
count of Great Britain and Conti- 
nental Europe, from which he ar- 
rives at the conclusion that almost 
the entire reduction of the total 
consumption of cotton, which has 
been shown to be unavoidable this 
vear, must in the end fall to the lot 
of American cotton manufacturers. 
Concluding, he says: 


“At any rate, it would be unsafe 
to estimate the part of the Ameri- 
can manufacturers in the total re- 
duction at less than 1,500,000 bales— 
and, as things now appear, this will 
he concentrated in the last four or 
five months before the cotton crop 
of 1924 is ready for market. But 
this means, practically, that during 
these four or five months something 
like half of all the cotton mills in 
the United States must be com- 
pletely idle.” 


Cotton is in Active Competition 
With Silk. 


Boston.—Governor Cox and mem- 
bers of his staff attended the per- 
formance of a musical comedy com- 
pany, said to be the first ever to 
appear with principals and chorus 
costumed in fabries of cotton. The 
fabrics were woven in New England 
mills. 

Officials of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers point- 
ed to this use of cotton as indicat- 
ing the progress which has been 
made in putting fine grades of cot- 
ed into active competition with 
silk. 


Drastic Curtailment If Mills Cannot 
Break Even. 


One of the large cotton goods 


houses, in advices to its clients, says 
of the cotton situation: 


“Economic law requires that there 
be a certain carry-over of cotton 
into the next crop. 

“Drastic curtailment as compared 
with last year seems to be the only 
way of insuring this carry-over. The 
mills will run as long as they can 
break even. 

“How high cotton will have to go 
to force this curtailment and how 
far behind goods will be no one can 
tell, 


29 
“We have now passed the high 
point of last spring and have en- 


tered ground that has not been 
touched since 1920.” 


Hosiery Drawback Authorized. 


Washington—Drawback has been 
authorized by the Treasury Depart- 
ment on exports of hosiery produc- 
ed by the Danville Knitting Mills, 
Danville, Va., with the use of im- 
ported artificial silk yarn. 


The Standard of Excellence 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 


Electrical Installations 


VILLAGES 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


MYLES SALT CO., LTD. 


PURE SALT 


UNEQUALED FOR DYE VATS 


New Orleans, U. S. A. 


David Lupton’s Sons Co. 


INVESTMWENT VALUE] 


PHILADELPHIA 


FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


From Warehouse Stock 


ladelphia 


JOHN D.’SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of C. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Sewerage—Sewerage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 
VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Against Dampness, 


Heat, 
Acids, 


Alkalies, Fumes— 
DIXON'S 
Silica-Graphite 
PAINT 


surfaces. 


Established 1827 


Its wear-resisting qualities have been proved. 
DIXON’S has been the standard protective paint for all wood or metal 


Nature's mixture of silica and flake graphite, mined only by 
ourselves, is the base of this remarkable time-defying paint. 


Write for Booklet 176-B. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


For over fifty years 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Elther Natural, Induced or Forced Draft. 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C° 
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Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudislll, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
287 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 386 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |}. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
DU oe UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. 
| 


DAVIS SEPTIC TANKS 


Our new indoor waste water sewage dispos- 
al system is the last word in sanitation and 
economy. 


Write for partculars 


217% 8. Tryon Street Charlotte, N. 


trustees 


Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 

a Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 

[| dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Me- 

chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 

- Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
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Superintendents Urge Textile 
School. 

Greenville, 8S. ¢., superintendnets 
of the various textile plants in and 
around Greenville, at the regular 
monthly dinner meeting of the Su- 
perintendents’ Club at Hotel Impe- 
rial, Saturday night, unanimously 
adopted a resolution setting forth 
the need of a State-supported tex- 
tile school for the benefit of those 
employed in the textile industry in 
South Carolina. 

In speaking of the proposed 
school, L. P. Hollis, superintendent 
of the Parker school district, stated 
that the need for this sehool had 
been felt for some time. He said 
that for the past several years the 
project had been discussed among 
trustees and others in the Parker 
district, adding that he was sure 
of the Parker district 
would provide buildings and equip- 
ment for the school, but felt that 
it was time for the government of 
the State to pass some constructive 
legislation for the benefit of the 
textile workers of South Carolina. 

“One-fourth of the population of 
South Carolina is employed or de- 
rives its livelihood from the textile 
industry,” Mr. Hollis said. “One- 
half of the income tax last year was 
paid by persons connected with the 
industry, and, next to the landown- 


ers, the greatest amount of property 


tax paid in the State came from the 
textile plants. 

“The proposed school would in 
no way conflict with the work being 
done at Clemson College, in the en- 
gineering textile school.’ It is plan- 
ned to establish a school which will 
meet the needs of boys and girls 
now employed in the cotton mills, 
with entrance requirements such as 
will permit mill employees to take 
the course,” Mr. Hollis coneluded: 

The resolution ‘adopted follows: 

“Whereas, we, the superintenck 
ents ef the textile plants in .and 
around Greenville, realizing the ne- 
cessity of placing a means of tech- 
nical edueation in the hands of our 
employees; and feeling that such an 


education would result in the up- 


building of our people to the ad- 
vantage of the individual recipients 
thereof, to the more efficient oper- 
ation of the industry in which we 
are engaged and to the making of 
better citizenship in South Carolina; 
and 

“Whereas, we believe that such 
an education can best be given by 


having properly equipped class 
rooms together with. a corps. of 


trained teachers, therefore be it re- 


‘solved: 


“First, that we heartily endorse 
the establishment of a. State-sup- 


ported textile sehool for 
and girls in which the 
plans are. to be embodied: 
a) Adequate provision for even- 
ing class instruction. 
(b) Suitable provision 


mill boys 
following 


for part- 


time classes whereby students may 


go to school a week and work a 
week, or some similar arrangement. 

‘¢) Provision for short time in- 
tensive courses on different subjects 
so that a person can complete the 
study of one particular unit of a 
subject, go back to. work. in.the mill 
and then take some other unit of 
the work at some ‘future suitable 
time. 

Provision for full-time day classes 
in which the requirements for ad- 


will 
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mission shall be a lower number of 
units than is required in our State 
institutions of higher learning. 

Second, that the chairman of this 
organization appoint a _ standing 
committee of three to confer with 
L. P. Hollis, superintendent Parker 
school district, to formulate definite 
plans of procedure in regard to the 
establishment of such a school. 

The committee of three men who 
confer with Mr. Hollis and 
formulate definite plans for proce- 
dure: will be appointed this week, 
M. 0. Alexander, superintendent of 
Woodside Mill, chairman, stated. 
This matter will be taken up with 
the legislative delegation from 
Greenville county, it was announced. 

During the earlier part of the 
meeting €. W. MeSwain, head of the 
textile department of Parker Dis- 
trict schools, gave a lantern-slide 
address on the history of the cotton 
manufacturing industry, showing 
how old the industry was, and how 
closely it paralleled the progress of 
mankind, from crude hand spinning 
and hand-shuttle looms to the mod- 
ern plant. 

T. A. Sizgmore, superintendent of 
the American Spinning Company, 
gave an interesting narration of the 
manufacturing processes of the old- 
time textile plant. 

Following the business part of the 
evening's program, it was decided to 
invite the mill superintendents of 
Anderson ceunty to attend the Jan- 
uary meeting of the Greenville Su- 
perintendents’ Club. The date for 
this meeting will be announced la- 
ter, if was stated, Some time ago, 
the local mill superintendents went 
to Anderson as guests of the super- 
intendents there, and at the meeting 
in Greenville it was decided to ar-. 
range as interesting a program for 
the Anderson men as the Greenville 
delegation enjoyed there. 


Those attending the meeting 
were: M..O. Alexander, superintend- 
ent of the Woodside Mill: T. A. Size- 


more, superintendent of American 
Spinning Company; J. H. Huff, su- 
perintendent of Camperdown Mill: 
John T. Tidwell, superintendent’ of 
Poe Mill; Pat MeGarity, superin- 
tendent of Mills Mill; J. D. Wade 
and W. Frank Walker, retired: G. 
D. Fryfogle, superintendent Brandon 
Duck Mill; J. €C. Montjoy, superin- 
fendent of Monaghan Mill; L. P. 
Hollis, superintendent of Parker 
school district, and C. W. McSwain, 
head of textile department of Par-. 
ker school district. 


Anchor Duck Mills. 
Rome, Ga., Nov. 27, 1923. 
Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 

We have just received your sec- 
ond edition—Health and Happiness 
—for which please accept our 
thanks. 

You are to be congratulated. This 
edition is complete in every respect, 
‘nd its educational value is excel- 
lent. 

Yours very truly, 
Anchor Dueck Mills, 
J. S$. Bachman, Supt. 


Want a good carder and spin- 
ner for 6,500 spindle mill on 30 
warp yarn. Pay $30 per week. 
Address 49, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


30 
== os = Tat 
A = ars 
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A Training Program for the Factory 
Foreman. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Massachusetts Department of La- 
bor, which had inaugurated a pro- 
gram of foreman training, under- 
took also the task of training as 
conference leaders representatives 
from a number of different indus- 
tries in the various industrial cen- 
ters. These men were subsequently 
returned to their respective plants 
fo assume duties as conference 
leaders. 

Although not directly carrying on 
foreman training courses, the Di- 
vision of Vocational and Extension 
Teaching of the New York State 
Department of Education engaged 
in making general industrial sur- 
veys established summer 
courses for the training of class and 
group leaders for foreman training 
in industrial plants. 

Researches along this line have 
also been made by the Employment 
Managers’ Association, Boston, 
Mass.; Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion of America, Newark, N. J., orig- 


inally organized as the National As- 


sociation of Employment Managers; 
the National Association of Corpora- 
tion Training, New York, which 
maintains a standing committee on 
foreman training; and the Scott 
Company Laboratory, Philadelphia, 
Pa. This last organization conducts 
investigations into the psychological 
factors ‘in industry. It was organ- 
ized by Dr. Walter Dill Scott, who 
during the war served as. Director 
of the Committee on Classification 
of Personnel in the army. ; 


The Trade Paper. 


The conference leader should also 
make abundant use of the trade pa- 
per in the respéctive industry. The 
information incorporated in articles 
in a good industrial periodical is of 
more than current interest. Articles 
of a more or less technical nature, 
and especially those dealing with 
management, processes, cost ele- 
ments, and distribution of the fin- 
- ished product, could be used, to- 
gether with the texts, as the course 
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gram demands. For instance, a 
group meeting devoted to a discus- 
sion of cost elements could very 
well be illustrated with actual ma- 
terial on the subjeet published in 
the periodical. The use of the ma- 
terial during the conference meet- 
ing will encourage the foremen to 
read the trade papers, a habit which 
they will retain long after the com- 
pletion of the course.—American 
Mutual Magazine. 


Union Mill Has New Process in 
Hosiery Making. 


Union, 8. C—The Union Progress 
this week says:’ 

A great innovation which, it 
seems, will revolutionize certain 
phases of the knitting industry, is a 
tinted mercerized single yarn, which 
has recently been originated, manu- 
factured, and is now being marketed 
by the Excelsior Mills of this city. 

This tinted mercerized yarn great- 
ly facilitates the processes of manu- 
facturing hosiery, known as splicing 
and plaiting, by making possible in- 
stantaneous discovery of defects, or 
when machinery is not working 
properly, in this way increasing sat- 
isfactory production, and reducing 
manufacturing costs. 

The tinted yarn is made in va- 
rious colors such as blue, green and 
yellow, and a very remarkable and 
valuable feature is that the colors 
can readily and quickly be washed 
out with no interference with the 
dye or bleach. 


F. 8. Wilcox, wno is in charge of. 


the mercerizing plant of the Excel- 
sior Mills, and who is a practical 
mill man with many years’ success- 
ful experience and many original 
ideas, worked out the process for 
making the tinted mercerized single 
yarn, which is now being fully pro- 
tected by patent rights secured by 
the Excelsior. Mills. . 


Although the announcement of 
the process and production of the 
great and useful innovation in the 
knitting industry was made only re- 
cently, the practicability of the 
process has made an immediate hit, 


progresses. A good practice is to and orders are being received daily 
clip the articles, classify them, and from all sections of the United 
file them for ready use as the pro- States. 
CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AN BIGBOY 
WESTER 


ginia. 


Charlotte, 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.. U. S. A. 


Shepperson 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful-attention. 

Direct selling agency for North-and South Carolina and Vir- 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 


Cotton 


Home Office 


Codes 


Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P.O. Box 521 


WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 
COTTON 


MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 


(INCORPORATED) | 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Staple Cotton 


P. H. Fuller, Jr., Agt., Gastonia 


Offices: 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Cleveland, Miss. 


Greenwood, Miss. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


F. L. BARRIER & CO. 


Cotton 
All Kinds of Staples and Grades 


‘Memphis, Tenn. 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee’ and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Direct Mill Correspondence 


Solicited 
WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
Cotton 
Offices: 


Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


STERNBERGER BROS. 


Cotton 


Brownsville, Tenn. 


TIPTON & COMPANY 
Tennessee, Arkansas and 


Cotton 
Mississippi 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


34 
C 

2, 


C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 

' Benders and Extra Staples | 
Hope, Arkansas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 
Little Rock, Ark. 


S. C. Alexander & Co. 
Established 1886 
Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


The Jefferson-Lincoln 


Cotton Growers Assn. 
An organization of farmers who 
wish to sell direct to mills. 


S. BLUTHENTHAL & 


CO. 
Established 1865 


All Grades of Arkansas ‘Cotton 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


A. L. Betts A. M. Williams} Pine Bluff, Ark. 
HOPE COTTON CO. | 
I ted 
All Grade d Stapl econ 
35 Years oy the ‘Cottoh Busivios Cotton Shipper 
Hope, Arkansas Pine Bluff, Ark.. 


JETT WILLIAMS & CO. 


Cotton 


Arkansas Cotton a Specialty Jett Williams A. 8. Williams 
All Grades and Staples 


Fort Smith, Ark. Hope, Arkansas 


J. E. ATKINS & CO. 
Cotton 


E. F. CREEKMORE & CO. 
Arkansas-Oklahoma-Texas 
Cotton 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


Cc. C. BURROW & CO. 
Cotton 


Twenty-six Years in the Cotton Business 
All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


FRIEDMAN V. HASSON 
Cotton Commission 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. Meridian, Miss. 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


R. A. DOWNS & COMPANY 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


| 


Miss Jessie Craven; 
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Flower Show at Franklinville. 


The chrysanthemum show re- 
cently held at Franklinville, N. G., 
proved a great success. The show 
this year was held in the commu- 
nity auditorium. At its close on be- 
half of the committee Geo. GC. Rus- 
sell, superintendent of the Randolph 
Mills, presented the following 
prizes: 

Largest bloom on potted plant, $5, 
won by Mrs. CG. G. Brady; second 
prize, $2, Mrs. W. D. Maner. 

Best collection of six plants, $3, 
won by Mrs. C. C. Brady; second 
price, $2, Mrs. C. C. Brower. 

Largest six blooms, white, $1, won 
by Mrs. Jesse Denson; second prize, 
75 cents, Mrs. C. M. Pruett. 

Largest four blooms, pink, $1, won 
by Mrs. C. M. Pruett; second prize, 
50 cents, Mrs. R. C. Curtis. 

Largest six blooms, yellow, $1.50, 
won by Mrs. Glenn Williams; second 
prize, 75 cents, Mrs. J. A. McKinnon. 

Largest four blooms,’ bronze, $1, 
won by Mrs. C. C. Brady; second 
prize, 50 cents, Miss Pearl Hudson. 

Largest fern, asparagus, $2, won 
by Mrs. J. H. Fentriss; second prize, 
$1, Miss Margaret Jones. 

Largest fern, Boston sword, §2, 
won by Mrs. J. T. Buie; second prize, 
$1, Mrs. W. D. Maner. 

Best collection four pieces em- 


broidered, $2, won by Mrs. John 


Hanner; second prize, $1, Mrs. G. P. 
Craven. 

Best collection four piece crochet- 
ing, $2, won by Miss Jesse Craven; 
second prize, $14, won by Mrs. L. H. 
Curtis. 

Best embroidered baby cap, no 
contest. 

Best tatted baby cap, no contest. 

Best knotted counterpane, $1, won 
by Mrs. E. A. Routh; second prize, 
50 cents, Mrs. W. D. Maner. : 

Best loaf cake, $1, won by Mrs. 
Jane Craven; second prize, 75 cents, 
Mrs. J. H. Fentriss. 

Best layer cake, $1, won by Mrs. 
J. H. Fentriss; second prize, 75 cents, 
Miss Jessie Craven. 

Best chess custards, 50 cents, won 
by Mrs. L. H. Curtis; second prize, 
25 cents, Mrs. J. H. Fentriss. 

Best biscuits, 24 lbs. flour, won by 
second prize, 
75 cents, Mrs. J. H. Fentriss. 

Best |b. butter, 50 cents, won by 
Mrs. J. C. Williamson; second prize, 
25 cents, Mrs. E. A. Routh. 

Best collection candy, $1, won by 
Mrs. J. H. Fentriss; second prize, 50 
cents, Miss Jessie Craven. 

Best assortment six quarts fruit, 
$2, Mrs. Jane Craven; second prize, 
$1, no contest. 

Best assortment six quarts vege- 
tables, $2, won by Mrs. Jane Craven; 


second prize, $1, Mrs. C. M. Pruett. 


Best three quarts soup mixture, 
$i, won by Mrs. Jane Craven. 
Best three quarts preserves, $1, 
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won by Mrs. R. D. Garrison. 

Best three quarts of jelly, 50 cents, 
won by Mrs. Jane Craven. 

Best two quarts sour pickles, 50 
cents, won by Mrs. Jane Craven. 

Best two quarts sweet pickles, 50 
cents, won by Mrs. J. H. Fentriss. 


Autogyp Process of Bleaching and 
Dyeing in One Operation. 


Among the discoveries that have 
been made in connection with the 
finishing division of the textile in- 
dustry, the patented Autogyp Proc- 
ess which was introduced by the 
Surpass Chemical Company, Inc., of 
Albany, N. Y., is one of the most 
prominent. It is claimed that this 
process enables the dyer to dye all 
shades, particularly in light and — 
bright tints, without the necessity of 
previous bleaching. Up to the time 
when this new method was offered 
to the textile industry, 4 prelimi- 
nary requirement of dyeing cotton 
was bleaching. The manufacturers 
state that the Autogyp process 
bleaches and dyes in one bath. Fur- 
thermore, it eliminates all specks, 
motes, loaf arid shives.in the same 
operation, and in only three hours. 
The use of chloride of lime or other 
hypochlorites with their concomi- 
tant dangers of weakening and ten- 
dering the fiber is entirely obviated.. 

The process is effected in reel 
dyeing machines and no kier is 
needed. Makers of cotton underwear 
and hosiery, it is reported, have 
found this process one of the | 
greatest improvements in manufac- 
turing Mako, Egyptian and other 
light shades on all kinds of their 
products since such materials have 
been dyed. It is also used to ad- 
vantage in dyeing warps on the 
beam, cotton yarns in the skein, and 
knitted cotton glove cloth, such as 
chamoisette, suedetex, Atlas cloth, 
etc. 


Economy is claimed as one of the 
advantages of Autogyp, as it saves 
boiling out in kiers or other appli- 
ances with the disagreeable bleach 
which may injure the fiber . It also 
saves from four to seventeen hours 
in time because the process of sep- 
arate bleaching and dyeing requires 
from seven to twenty hours in order 
to obtain the desired shade, and by 
the Autogyp process the complete 
operation can be performed in two 
and one-half hours. 

Without the use of the Autogyp 
process, six steps or operations 
would be necessary. Tests show 
that this process saves three and 
one-half per cent shrinkage, twenty- 
five per cent of tensile strength, fifty 
per cent of steam, thirty per cent of 
labor, ninety per cent of water, and 
all of the chemicals used in the 
method of chloride of lime bleach- 
ing. In using it no special equip- 


Planters Cotton Company 
Cotton Merchants 
Buying in Principal Towns in 
Arkansas and Mississippi 


We Ship on Actuals 
Helena, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


COBB COTTON CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 
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ment or appliances are needed, nor 
any special skill. It is said to pro- 
duce a better looking and better 
feeling fabric, as well as perfectly 
level and evenly dyed shades and a 
perfect uniformity of shades. It is 
now claimed that the Autogyp 
process, to a certain extent at least, 
is revolutionizing the dyeing of cot- 
ton and cotton materials. — 

In using this process the materials 
is run into the dyeing machine and 
thoroughly wet out in any conveni- 
ent manner. Sufficient cold water 
’ to cool the bath and in which to 
properly work the material is run 
in the machine. Two or three per 
cent. of Autogyp, dissolved in cold 
water and suitably diluted, is then 
added to the bath and the goods 
allowed to run ten minutes. Steam 
is then turned on and the bath al- 
lowed to come very gradually to a 
boil, and is held at or very close to 
a boil for one hour. Steam is then 
shut off and the goods allowed to 
run thirty minutes longer without 
steam. The bath is then drawn off 
and the goods rinsed twice and ‘ex- 
tracted. 

Two new patents which have 
been granted to H. B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Surpass Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., are, one, for the bleach- 
ing and bluing of cotton material in 
the one operation; the other, de- 
guming, bleaching and dyeing of 
silk in the one operation. Both of 
these processes are performed in 
less than three hours. The com- 
pany states that on account of the 
great saving in labor, steam, water, 
etc., these inventions will undoubt- 
edly revolutionize this line of work. 


Knit Goods Survey. 


Seasonal demand for wool hosiery 
has been late in developing, it is 
commented: by the market letter of 
the National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association this month. However, 
the letter continues, sellers expect a 
brisk business when cold weather 
sets in. 


The letter says: 

“Spring hosiery business is re- 
ported as being quite spotty. Initial 
orders have been placed for large 
quantities of some lines, while other 
lines equally desirable are being 
neglected. 


“Sellers report the demand for 
men's and children’s cotton hosiery 
is good, while in women’s artificial 
and real silk hosiery particular 
stress is being laid upon novelties. 

“One prominent seller says, ‘On 
cotton hosiery for future delivery 
the manufacturers is between the 
devil and the deep sea in that the 
market does not seem to be in a 
position to stand any increase in 
prices. At the same time cotton 
varns have advanced so materially 
that it, is impossible to sell and make 
a profit based on the present prices 
of yarn. 


“‘Hosiery prices which we are 
quoting are made largely on 20 to 
25-cent cotton. While I do not ex- 
pect to see these levels reached 
again in the near future, I am in- 
clined to believe there will be some 
recession in yarn and cotton prices 
after the first of the year. This is 


only my guess, but is based upon 
my experience of what has hap- 
pened in the last few years. 

“‘In my opinion, the prices quoted 
on hosiery of practically all classes 


heavyweight 
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are low in comparison to production 
costs.’ 


“It is reported that a recent meet- 
ing of the manufacturers held in 
Utica a great majority believed that 
under present conditions in the raw 
material market, it would be highly 
advisable to defer all operations on 
goods for fall, 1924, 
until after January 1, excepting in 
special instances where a manufac- 
turer will be able to show some- 
thing to meet the jobbers’ views as 
to price, ete. 


“Buy ers consulted, 


opinion. 


“Manufacturers state that based 
on cotton much lower than the 
present spot price, fall underwear 
will cost from 10 to 15 cents per 
pound higher for the finished prod- 
uct than the opening prices of a 
year ago, making an entirely new 
price range for the whole line. 

“At the Utica. meeting of the 
manufacturers if was reported that 
95 per.cent of the manufacturers 
represented had no cotton whatever 
on hand and were buying from hand 
to mouth, and therefore had no 
low-priced raw materials to carry 
over on which to base a price lower 
on the raw material market. 


“S factors in the market 


share this 


Several 
opine that 1923 had not been a good 
year for staples, the retailers ap- 
parently emphasizing to an even 
greater degree than usual novelties 
and fancies. 
pressed that it is much easier to 
secure a good profit on such items 
than on staples where competition 
makes it difficult to secure anything 
like a fair margin. 

“Woolen sweaters were said by 
the sellers to have sold fairly well 
at prices on a par with, or slightly 
higher, than those of a year ago.” 


W. M. CANTERBURY 


EXPORT COTTON DOMESTIC 
Eastern Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas Cotton 
Main Office, 114 McKibban Building, Muskogee, Okla. 

Branch Office, Victoria, Texas 
Shepperson 1878-81 
Meyer's 39th 


Codes: Cable Address: 


“Canterbury’”’ 


James R. Taylor 


Phil. A. Watson 
TAYLOR & WATSON 


Cotton 
Staples a Specialty 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Walter O. Long : Arthur J. Barry 
LONG & BARRY | 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 
Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The thought is ex- 


BASS, MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“Ever Tyte and Zelco” 


And Zeleco piston rings with 
patented Zelco Process save 
Gasoline, Oil, Increase Capac- 
ity, Prevent Cylinders from 
Wearing Out of Round, Lessen 
Carbon; after using, make ar-— 
rangement with us to sell 
them; are looking for distrib- 
utors with mechanical knowl- 
edge; made up to 80 inch; 
used in Locomotives, Boats, 
Engines, Compressors, Ice Ma- 
chines, Pumps, Trucks, Trac- 
tors, etc.; real opportunity; all 
or part time. 
EVER-TYTE, St. Louis 


CLAY W. HANCOCK & COMPANY 
Cotton 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


IRBY-CLARKE 
All Descriptions of 
Oklahoma Cotton 
Horn Bldg. ; Oklahoma City 


RUSSELL-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 


Cotton 
All grades of Oklahoma Cotton 
We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a regular 
business with some good mill. 
Holdenville, Oklahoma 


1.8 


COTTON 
DAVIS, OKLA. | 


ACALA COTTON CoO. 
Agents 


Farmers Labor Union 
Save Middle Man’s Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 


(Unincorporated) 


HARVEY & COMPANY 
| COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas . Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma | 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of Cotton 
Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Altus, Oklahoma Chickasha, Okla. 
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Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


BARNWELL BROS. 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——_COTTON——Exporters 
Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Buying Agencies Throughout the Delta — 


Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by 8. E. Barnwell, dr. 


Established 1894 


Branch offices at every 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 


Greenwood, Miss. 


Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple 

f our mill customers as to our. service. cee 

Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi! 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


Delta. | | | 
J. W. PRIOR 
SUDDUTH & WALNE Cotton 
Cotton Benders and Staples a Specialty 


Special Attention to Mill Orders 
Greenville, Miss. 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


SIMPSON COTTON 
CO. | 
Not Incorporated 


Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tannessee Cottons 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & 00. | 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 
BENDERS AND STAPLES 


Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


H. Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 


Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


I. L. JONES & CO. 
Cotton 
Missippi Delta 
Greenwood, Miss. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FAsRICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydror Pump 4& Well Ce., Ine. 
Richmend, Va. 


Commerce Bureau Notes Rise in 
Cotton Cloth. 


Washington. — Reflecting the rise 
in the cost of raw cotton, prices of 
cotton gray cloth in the New York 
market showed an advance of $.0327 
per pound in the first three weeks 
of November, while during the same 
period cable quotations of Manches- 
ter gray cloth prices increased 
$.0212 and Japanese prices declined 
almost 1 cent per pound, according 
to figures compiled by the Com- 
merce Department today. 

In the case of British cloth it is 
interesting to note, the department 
declared, the effect of declining ex- 
change. Figured at par, the weekly 
average prices showed a gain of 
$.035, or slightly more than the in- 
crease in New York prices. 

The New York weekly average 
prices based on three sheetings and 
five print cloths, with an average 
construction of 61 by 60, were as 
follows: Weeks ending November 
3, $0.5371; November 10, $0.5541; No- 
vember 17, $0.5698. 

Cabled quotations, calculated at 
current exchange rates, from Man- 
chester, compiled on six grey shirt- 
ings and two printers, averaging 63 
by 60, were as follows: Weeks end- 
ing November 3, $0.4534; November 
10, $0.4668: November 17, $0.4746. 

Figures at par, these prices were: 
$0,492, $0.512 and $0.527, respective- 
ly. 

Japanese grey cloths used for the 
comparisons comprised three shirt- 
ings, three sheetings, one T cloth 
and one drill, with an average con- 
struction of 55 by 51. In the Osaka 
market, cabled prices declined from 
0.4498 for the week ending Novem- 
ber 3 to $0.4431 for the second week 
of. November and §$0.4399 for the 
week ending November 17. During 
this period the exchange value of 
the yen declined from §$0.4876 on 
November 1 to $0.4828 on November 


' 45. Japanese cloth prices in yen for 


the three weeks under discussion 
were 92% sen (sen equals 1-100 
yen) for the week ending November 
3 and 81% sen for the other two 
weeks. 


Estimate Crop At 9,480,000 Bales. 


St. Matthews, S. C.—The final esti- 
mate of the cotton crop of 1923 
made by the Ameriean Cotton Asso- 
ciation dated November 28, and re- 
leased for publication on November 
30 predicts a total crop of 9,480,000 
bales of 500 pounds weight. An es- 
timation is made by States and the 
ginning figures given by the Goy- 
ernment’s recent supplemental re- 
port are given in the report. 

Commenting on the forecast is- 
sued, the secretary of the associa- 
tion. says that the heavy deteriora- 
tion in the crop after September 
has been most unusual and unprec- 
edented, and can only be accounted 
for by extremely adverse seasonal 
conditions, and heavy boll weevil 
infestation, 

The estimate of the crop made by 
the association in September was 
10,500,000 bales. On November 2 the 
Government's estimate was practi- 
cally 10,250,000. The present report 
shows that Texas and North Caro- 
lina will produce more than one- 
half of the entire crop. Elsewhere 
in the belt there was extreme fail- 
ure, 
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The statement also invites atten- 


‘tion to the faet that the price of 


eotton has already crossed the fig- 
ure the association said it should 
sell at two months ago, when it was 
bringing 8 cents less. 

It is added that the present fig- 
ures are compiled from. the same 
sources that enabled the final esti- 
mate made of the crop last year by 
the association to come within 10,- 
000 bales of the actual yield. 

The association says a cotton fam- 
ine is inevitable, the shortage in 
supplies this year being considered 
in connection with the small carry- 
over from last season. 

It is added that there will be en- 
forced drastic curtailment of con- 
sumption by mills at home and 
abroad as a consequence. If the 
figures of the association are cor- 
rect, the crop is the shortest but 
one produced in recent years. 


Sample of Patent Swiss Metal Clean- 
Cloth Received. 


A sample of a patent dry cleaning 
cloth for metals and glass has been 
received from Vice Consul R. Barry 
Bigelow, St. Gall, Switzerland, in 
which consular district it is manu- 
factured, and will be made avail- 
able for inspection upon application 
to the Textile Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Prendergast Mills Sue Power Co. for 
$200,000. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Perhaps the 
largest suit of its kind ever brought. 
in a local court was filed in chan- 
eery here by the Prendergast Cotton 
Mills, operating a textile mill near 
Etowah, this State, against the Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Company, 
seeking $200,000 damages. 

The bill alleges that in August, 
1919, the mills made a contract with 
the Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany, as a result of which the mills 
agreed to expend a large amount of 
money in new buildings, new equip- 
ment, etc., provided the power com- 
pany would furnish additional 
power to operate the plant as thus 
enlarged. In the bill letters are set 
forth showing the power company 
agreed to this contract. 

The bill further charges the Pren- 
dergast Cotton Mills went forward 
and expended $228,000 for new 
buildings and equipment, bought 
Several hundred bales of cotton 
when it was at a high price, and 
sold the output of the mill for 1920 
when yarn was selling at 95 cents a 
pound, and was ready to receive ad- 
ditional electric current in the early 
part of 1920, but the power company 
failed to carry out its contract and 
did not furnish adequate power to 
operate the plant until April, 1924, 
and that in the meantime the new 
equipment stood idle. 

It is alleged that the mills’ new 
profit on these contracts would 
have been $150,000, but on account 
of being unable to get power, the 
mills could not fill the contracts, the 
same being cancelled, It is further 
charged the mills were forced to 
sell the cotton bought at peak prices 
later at a considerable loss. The suit 
promises to be an interesting legal 
battle, since some of the best legal 
talent in this seetion has been se- 
cured on both sides. 

Washington. . 


| 
| 
| | 
|S 
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H. SEAY 
Shippers Texas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas 
Cotton 
Low Grades Specialties 
Greenville, Texas 


- GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


ROBERTS & 
CARTWRIGHT 


Cotton 


Terrell, Texas 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro Texas 


New York 
MORIMURA, ARAI & COMPANY | 
—Agents— 
Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd. 
Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio 
Japan 


Dallas 


Edw. W. Geer J. Hoyt Geer 


GEER & GEER 
Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 
Member Dallas Cotton Exchange and Texas Cotton Association. 
| Cable Address “GEER” P. 0. Box 341 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Ine. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


REYNOLDS & WHITE 


Texas and Oklahoma Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 


WIGGINS & HORN 
North Texas Black Land Cotton 


McKinney, Texas 


FLOYD WILLIS & CO. 
Texas and Oklahoma 

Cottons 

Galveston, Texas 


Greenville, Texas Taylor, Texas 


Terrell, Texas 


MANNING - GRINNAN & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


Handle Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana Cotton. 


RHEA & COMPANY 
Cotton 
Texas Black Land Cotton 
McKinney, Texas 
We Ship What We Sell 


C. G. DAVIS & COMPANY | 
Cotton for Spinners 


Texarkana, Tex. 


WILLIAM PAGEN & SON 
Good Spinning Cotton 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 


LEO NEAL JAS. T. ROUNTREE & 
Cotton CO. 
Commerce, Texas Cotton 
Inch sixteenth to inch eight a ‘ 
specialty. Correspondence Invited Paris, Texas 


Lucius Rash, President L. L. Brin, Vice-President 


-RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
Dallas, Texas 


FRANK E. STEWART 
Cotton Merchant 
Paris, Texas 


SHELTON & HARDIN 
Cotton 
Members Texas Cotton Association 
Terrell, Texas 


C. J. ONEAL & CO. 
Cotton 
Merchants and Shippers 
Gainesville, Texas 


L. W. RUTLAND & CO 
Cotton | 
Domestic Shippers 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 


T. L. ALLEN J.H. HUTTON & CO. 
Cotton Shippers Cotton 
xchange 
All Merchants COTTON Exporters | 


All Grades Texas Staple 
Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. 


Inquiries for Low Grade Staples 
Dooley Blidg., Houston, Tex. 
Henderson Cotton Co. 
Regular and Irregular 
Cotton 


S. G. Tarkington & Sons 


Sell on Actual Samples Cotton 
Houston, Texas AN Grades and Staples 
Cuero -:- Texas 


A. H. SAFFOLD 
George V. Launey & Co. 


Texas Cotton Cotton 
Domestic—Export 
Temple, Texas Dallas, Texas 
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ser 


Let Us Quote Yor—— 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


P. 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla. 
 homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. CG. 


,Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY Greenville, S. CG. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. 


Local Phone 821 


Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated ) 


COTTON 
GREENVILLE, &. C. 


creasing in 


J. M. Williams Agency 
B. B. Jackson, Agent 
Cottou Merchants 
121 Brevard Court 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Greensboro, N. G. 
Local Phone 4480; L .D. 9994 
Postal Greensboro, 2867 


B. B. JACKSON 
Charlotte, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 
99914 COTTON 2867 

Representing 
SHEPARD W. KING 
Dallas, Texas 
MANNING GRINNAN &@ CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
Postal Greensboro, Phone 2867 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Durham, N.C. Greenwood, S. C. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Cotton Brokers Extra Staples and Short Cotton 
Charlotte Rock Hill Lincolnton, C. 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 

Postal Phone 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 


Charlotte, 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
COTTON 


1914 East Fourth Street 


Charlotte, N. O. 


Cotton 
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Goods 


New York.—Cotton goods markets 
became slightly more active after 
the holiday, the demand on Friday 
and Saturday being somewhat more 
general. Moderate advances in 
prices were named and _ buyers 
showed much reluctance to pay the 
higher figures. Many bids were 
made on the old basis or at part of 
the advance, but mills were not in- 
clined to sell. There were some 
sales, however, at the prices cur- 


rent before the last advance was 


named. 


Cotton goods prices are still far 
below the cost of replacement. The 
much higher cotton prices have 


carried production costs well above’ 


current prices, but mills have not 
been able to sell goods at anything 
like a parity with raw cotton costs. 
Flannels for the fall, 1924, season 
were opened at the same prices as 
those quoted a year ago when cot- 
ton prices were very much lower. 
The demand for print cloths and 
sheetings was somewhat improved 
at the end of the week and buyers 
paid advances of a quarter of a cent 
over previous prices. Selling agents 
handling colored goods have been 
selling from stock as far as possible 
at the best prices that they can ob- 
tain, but these figures are at least 6 
cents under replacement costs 
based on today’s cotton market. 


Curtailment of producing is in- 
mill centers. At the 
same time some mills that have 
been idle or partly so, are starting 
up some looms when they can se- 
cure orders for special cloths. Per- 
cales and ginghams have sold a lit- 
tle better than earlier in the month. 
Bleached cottons have been quiet. 
Some few orders were placed on 
wide cloths for rubberizing for the 
automobile trade. The yarn mar- 
kets have been quiet and the same 
difficulty found in getting prices ap- 
proximating cotton values in the 
cloth markets is noted by yarn spin- 
ners. Some lines of heavy weight 
southern made knit underwear have 
been opened for fall, 1924, and are 
selling steadily, the advances rang- 
ing from $1.50 to $2 for separate 
garments and union suits. 

The fine combed division of the 
market was reported as generally 


. later receded. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 


COTTON 
Greenville, 8. C. 


L. R. CAMPBELL 
Cotton 
Seventeen Years In 
Durant Oklahoma 


— 


H H WOLFE & CO 


LINEBERGER BROS. 


BROKERS—SHIPPERS 
COTTON Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 
Monroe, N. OC. 


Lincotnten. N. C. 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 
Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 


Gastonia, N. O. 


quiet, with very little business pass- 
ing. Small sales of pongees and 
shirtings were reported and a little 
business was done on poplins. - 

The market on sateens is very 
strong, and quotations have been 
advanced materially, by some mills, 
as a result of the recent sizable 
business that has been recorded. For 
37%-inch, 64x104, 4.37 yard, 17 was 
considered the best, with quotations 
up to one-half. In the 39-inch, 64x 
104, 4.20 yard, the range of quota- 
tions was from 17 up to 17%, de- 
pending upon the make. For 37%- 
inch, 64x88, 4.70 yard, 15 to 15% had 
become the range of quotations; 13 
to 13% for the 37%-inch, 64x72, 4.80 
yard. 

Considerable business in sheetings 
was reported Saturday. As a matter 
of fact, sheetings were more active 
than print cloths. Cotton made new 
highs shortly after the opening, but 
The decline was un- 
derstood to have resulted from a 
private estimate which placed the 
crop at 9,900,000 bales. 

Goods prices were very Strong, 
and in many instances further ad- 
vances were paid. For 31-inch, 5.00 
yard, 114% net has been paid for 
spots. For contract, 11 net was paid, 
and there was a report that 11% 
net had been paid for some. One 
seller asked three-eights for con- 
tract. In 31-inch, 4.50 yard, 14% to 
12 net was reported—and one center 
asked three-eighths higher. There 
was some interest in 32-inch, 40 
squares, 6.25 yard, and it was un- 
derstood that 8% was declined for 
contract, holding for 9 net. ‘Large 
business in 6.15 yard was reported. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x64s, 8% 
cents: 60x60s, 8% cents: 38%-inch 
64x64s, 114% cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern standards, 17 and 17% 
cents; denims, 2.20s, 26 cents: tick- 
ings, 8-ounce, 27% cents; prints, 10% 
cents; staple ginghams, 19 cents; 
dress ginghams, 21% and 24 cents. 


Slump Continues in Lodz Textile 
Industry. 


Further reduction of operation is 
occurring in the Lodz textile mills 
while no resumption or extension of 
work is recorded in those mills that 
previously retrenched their produc- 
tion. Im-a number of recent cases 
of reduced operation inquiries were 
made as to the causes thereof, and 
practically every mill gave the 
money shortage as an explanation 
of its action.—Consul General Lee J. 
Keena, Warsaw, Poland, October 27. 


TRADE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND eaeenine | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES ' 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


GREENVILLE. S.C. 


MARK 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ROCKFORD ILL .U.S.4A. y 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—The cotton yarn Two-Ply Chain Were 
market remained rather quiet last 32 
week, although there was some in- 12s to I4s ---- tn 
crease in business on Friday and _ 66 ab7 
Saturday. Prices held firm with ad- 2-ply 24s ----- 
vanees throughout the list. With 
cotton prices at the highest level, 2-ply 40s -------- 
hey have touched since 1920, yarns 88 ----;-------- 
prices and buyers continued to re- 208 ---------------------------— ag 

Cotton yarn quotations were wide- 360 63 
ly advanced in the carded division. 408 —--------------- - at 
with mills asking up to 55 cents for 8, ———-_-..---------------- 90 a92 
10s two-ply warps and dealers ready 1, 3 ‘and 
to sell at 52 cents. Buyers were 
about trying to confound an already 6s, 1-ply 
uncertain situation with reports of 2, 3 and 
lower terms than were apparently i2s. 2-ply 48 

Various Southern mills advanced 3s, 2-ply a 
knitting yarn quotations to 53 cents 
for 106,67 tor Bos, G cents for is a 
30s and double carded 30s 68 cents. 148 ----------------------------- _ 
are Wen Me 65 a.- 
spring and are not considering pur- 
chases on a volume basis at prevail- 30s __--_-----_--.___-__-__-____ 61 a62 

Some rather good sales at higher to gs 49 a__ 
prices were made (on \Friday, in 10s 50 a_- 
spite of the attitude of buyers to- 
ward higher prices. One sale of 53 ab4 
200,000 pounds of coarse carded 
weaving yarns was made to onecon- 26s 58 a__ 
cern. A number of other orders of 
from 10,000 to 25,000 pounds were 49 
also reported. Dealers’ prices re- 108 
mained at 2 to 3 cents below spin- 

‘In some quarters, it is reported 208 ----------------- 53 ab3% 
that there has been a slightly in- 24s 55 ab7 
creased demand during the last few 288 ----------------------------- 56 abs 
days, but not to the extent that 81 
would actually draw off much of the 398 tying 

stock that has been accumulating Combed Skeine, Etc 
here. _Local yarn stocks in dealers’ prices. 
hands aré said to be only moderate. 2-ply 10s --..-..-.-- 65 a. 
But a few houses, on the other 900 
hand, appear fo be rather amply 2-Ply 36s ---------~--- 

supplhed. Inquiry has begun again 2-ply 90 a95 
for yarns for insulation. Otherwise, ----------------------- 
both inquiry and buying remain 3-ply = 30 
without a feature. Combed Peeler Cones. 

Yarn prices were quoted in the izs 
market on Saturday as follows: 

SURE DOES 63 a63 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) = 
MILL FLOORS Carded Cones. 
Poland Soap Works | abe 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY. U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


J. H. SEPARK, Sec’y and Treas. 
J. L. GRAY, V. P. and -Gen. Mgr. Mfg. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
M ills at N.C. 


Gray Mfg. Company 
Flint Mig. Company 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 


Arrow Mills, Inc. 


Myrtle Mills, Inc. 


-Arkray Mills, Inc. 


We Spin 


Cotton 
Yarns 


for Knitting, Weaving 


and Converting in 


all 


twists on cones, skeins, 


tubes and warps: 


36s to 80s Single and 


Ply 


Combed Peeler-Right 


Twist 


36s to 50s Single and 


Ply 


Double Carded Peeler- 


Right or Reverse 
Twist 


20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 


Ply 


Combed Peeler- Reverse 


Twist 


Gray-Separk Yarns 


General Sales Offices 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales M¢r. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


(At 26th Street) 


Telepnones—Madison Square 7666, 7667, 7668, 7669 


Branch Offices 
BOSTON GASTONIA PHILADELPHIA 


Your order, if placed with 
us, will be executed with 
a varn of unvarying high 
quality, the worth of which 
will show on your produc- 
tion records. 


CHICAGO. 


Philadelphia Providence Chieego Charlotte 
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Position Wanted 
As house man or employment 
agent for some good Southern 
mill. Am experienced in this 
work and can give best refer- 
ences. Address C. VY. W., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 

Special Machinery For 
Textile Mills 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, ‘Pa. 


Position Wanted 
As overseer of spinning. 20 years’ 
experience on fine and coarse 
yarns for weaving. Day work 
preferred. Can give best of ref- 
erences. Address. W. B. H., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 
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PATENTS 


| specially solicited. No misleading 


Wanted—A partner or an or- 
ganization to install a textile mill, 
knitting mill or yarn mill in my 
briek building in Ennis, Texas. 
Building 50-ft. by 110 ft., two 
story, and well suited to business. 
Abundant water supply, cheap 
natural gas fuel, or electric pow- 
er. Abundant labor supply. 
Abundant raw material supply 
and ready market for products. 
Will take stock for my property 
in full or in part. Address 8. H. 
Dunlap, Ennis, Texas. 


Irade Marks and Copyrights 
and rejected cases 


inducements made to secure 

business. Over thirty years ac- 

five practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 

Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


| proved: Dobby Chain 


For Sale. 


Three 125 H. P. Horizontal Re- 
turn Tubular Boilers. Pressure 
allowed by Hartford Ins. Co., 100 
lbs. Excellent proposition for a 
mill electrically driven that wants 
heating system or steam for 
Slashers. Parties interested write 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills, 
Waxhaw, N. C. 


6.8.0 6.2.2.2 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Rend Us Your Order To-cay 


PHILADELPHIA 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Go. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C. 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 

Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PROVIDENCE 


} 


A specialized textile oil, 


Magnesium Salt, and thus— 


MONOPOLE OIL 


| Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


highly concentrated and double 
sulphonated which is used to better advantage wherever a. 
Turkey Red or Soluble Oil has been employed because— 
MONOPOLE OIL holds in solution all foreign matters and pre- 
vents the formation of lime soaps, iron spots, Calcium or 


Promotes level dyeing; 

Assists in better penetration of dyestuff; 
Increases the lustre; 

Gives more body and a desirable handle. 


For the best results in dyeing, bleaching, mercerizing and finish- 
ing of wool, cotton and silk, try this specialty. 


Allow us to send samples. 
The product will prove itself. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUPACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


S > Ring Traveler Specialists 
-)U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Trecsurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 ee Soa GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


‘We ship coal from our own mines’’ 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Famous Sugar Creek Smokeless Minerun 
Coalburg Seam Splint Domestic Lump and Egg 
R. G. Wooldridge, Bastern Sales Agent 
501 Richmond Trust Building, Richmond, Va. 

Main Office: Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
ton Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 


Splitting Machines Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Spit litters bg ay ws "Boil ling Gut Boxes and Warp Washing 


chines Dye House 


—4 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


VIRGINIA 


NORFOLK - 


| 
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| EK BUREAU I | 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau tor three months is §2.¥v which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
eancies in the position which he desires 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service o! 
any’ employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 8805. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, I. C. S. grad- 
vate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 
can get results, either yarn or weave 
mill. Best of references. Address No, 
$807. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
37, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. aes 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. Long experience, 
fine references. Address No, 3811. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mill man, now running card 
room at night but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and apility 
to get good results. Now employed aa 
superintendent. ‘Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3818. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and_ electri¢ 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 
A. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mill men as to character and ability. 
Aédress No. 3815. 
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WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 


ter; long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 3828. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


carder or spinner. Now employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction. but 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No. 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No, 3826. 


WANT position as master mechanic, Now 
employed, but want larger job. Many 


years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent  refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


traveling salesman, Experienced mii 
man and can give excellent references, 
Address No, 3827. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine shop, 
fully competent to handle large job. 
Fine references. Address No. 3829. 


WANT position 
Sp 
10 


as overseer carding or 
or superintendent. Practica! 
man w has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and ean get satisfactory results. Best 
- of references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with «nese departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 


© 


WANT position as seperintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
print cloths. Now employed as super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3833 ? 


WANT position 
overseer 


as superintendent 


or 
carding. Lon 


experience as 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
(yood worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 


ences to show past record. Address 
No, 3835. 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 
petent, reliable man who can give satis- 
faction in every way. Good references. 
Address No. 8836. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mill on 
any class of goods made in South, Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 


class executive. Excellent references 
reliable mill men. Address 
837. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish be*- 
ter position. First class — references 
showing good past record. Address 


No. 3816 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 


winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 33, 
good character and references. Ad- 


dress No. 3817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good aces of help. Fine 
references. Address o. 8818. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. First 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3819. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or. cloth mill in the 


Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily 


for three years but have soos 
reasons for wanting to change. ood 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 
dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, reliable man, good manager of 
help. A-1 references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer-+ 
ences. Address No. 3838. ; 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest mills 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839. 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
ehange. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


and get operate weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as sSuperin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No. 4844 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Icx- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now empioyed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3853. 


WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 


raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton, Good references and can come 


on short notice. Address No. 3854. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced an dreiiable man who Cal 
handle your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3855, 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored goods; 20 years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number.of South’s best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 


am-giving entire satisfaction. Address 
No. 3856. 
WANT position as superintendent of 


plain or fancy goods mill, would con- 
sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, 8 
vears as carder and spinner and assist- 
ant superintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 

N. . mill preferred. Good — references. 
Address No. 3858. 


WANT. position 
superintendent. Long 
good mills and can get good results. 
Best of references. Address No. 3859. 

WANT position as overseer carding; age 
_33, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No, 3860. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, or would take overseer 
weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods. Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine record 
in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


as overseer weaving or 


experience in 


WANT as overseer 17 
years in ae room, now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 
age 28, married, sober, reliable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862. 


39 


WANT position as overseer weaving, ex- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
ean handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No. 3878. 


a 
WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large plant; now em- 
ployed as overseer slashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 3860 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. iow employed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
ur manager of Southern mill on white 
work. Would be interested in buying 

Ss tock. Can furnish best of references 


—_ can show results. Address No. 
3876. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with culored checks, cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar-~- 
ried, good references. Address No. 3877 


WANT position as overseer weaving; e 
29, married, I. C. A. graduate, experi- 
enced on piain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotton towels and special- 


oe Good references. Address No. 
Otd. 


WANT position as superintendent; 28 
years experience in mill, have held pres- 
ent place as superintendent for 8 years, 


have good reasons for wanting to 
change. Best of references. Address 
No. 3580. 

WANT position as supt. of yarn mill, or 


carder and spinner, Now employed as 
carder. Can furnish good references to 
show my record. Address No. 3881. 


WANT position as carder in large mill, or 
Supt. of small yarn mill; 20 years as 
carder and spinned; mostly in carding 
and assistant supt. Now .employed as 
carder and assistant supt: Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3882. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Practical man of long experi- 


ence; have excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3882.° 


WANT. position as supt. or weaver, long 
experience in good mills, excellent. ref- 


erences to show character and ability. 
Address No, 3883. i 


WANT position as supt. of spinnin 


mill, 
practical experienced man of good abil- 
can get results. Address No. 


WANT position as supt. and fnanager of 
small or medium mill, or overseer of 
large, good pay‘ng weave room. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 8885. 


WANT position as master mechanic: 20 
years experience, now employed, good 
references to show excellent past reo 
ord. Addrss. No. 3886. 


WANT position as overseer. spinning, 
spooling or twisting. Age 29, married. 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 3868. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 6s, married, practical carder 
and spinner and ean furnish fine ref- 


erenees as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spinning, can give good ref- 
erences as te character and ability, 
strictly sober. now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 43865 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings; also 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address No. 3867. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Experienced and reliable man, 
who can produce good results. Good 
references. Address No, 8868. 


WANT position as superintendent, now 
employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in present place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. Good knowl- 
edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869. 


WANT position as Overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
-No, 3841, 


WANT position as superintendent, ydarr. 
mill preferred. High class man who is 
well trained and has had long experi- 
ence. Best of references. Address No 
3842. 


WANT position as superintendent, Now 
empiayed as such, but want Setter jov. 
weaver rae well as 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or.-more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver: long practical experience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
years on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 48. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3872. 


WANT position as carder and spinner or 
both, or supt.; 25 years in mill, 18 as 


ea 
Supt.; married, have family. Address 
No. -3887. 


WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred; experienced and_ reliable 
man. Can come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 3888. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 


now employed as such and giving satis- 
‘faction, but wish larger place. arried, 
good habits, reliable and competent. 


Good references. Address No. 3889. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical and capable, 
good character and habits, best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 


oon product good results. Address No. 
S91. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill. Long experience in good 
mills; good manager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3892. 


WANT position as supt. of small mill, 
with opportunity of investing in mil) 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that will be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest smal! 
amount in addition, or would consider 
new mill. Address No. 3893. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt.. 
carder or spinner, mule or ring frames. 
good man of long experience, best o 


references. Address No 3894. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 

The Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 


R. P, Sweeney 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haasilacher. 


ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M-A)— 


McClave-Brooks Co 

ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 

ARGAND BLOWERS (Forced-Draft)— 
McClave-Brooks Co 

48H HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Com 

evTQMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
aco-Lowell Shops. 

hitin Machine Works. 

BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BALL BEARING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

S. K. F. tndustries, Ine. 

BALLERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 

BALLERS 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BALING PRESSE 

Economy Baler Co. 

BANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 


BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN:- 


Corporation. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BEAM HEADS 

Pressed Steel Corp. 
BEAMS (All Steel) 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 

vatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, 

Fafnir 

Hyatt Rolle’ earing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. 4. & Sons Co 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE * MACHINERY 

yatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Beilt Company. 

Wood's, T: B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Co. 

osson 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BELTING— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING : 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
CEMENT— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link- Beit rer 

DRAWER 

Lupton’s, aoe" s Co. 

BENCH LE PRESSED ‘STEEL— 

Lupton’r, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

J. B. Ford Company 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
BOBBINS— . 

David Brown Co. | 

Lestershire Spool and Manufacturing 


Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Jordan Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BOXES— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
neer Co. 


Atianta Brush Co. 


BLOWER REGULATORS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
BLOWERS (Forced Draft, ‘‘Argan’’)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILER FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
BOILERS (STEAM)— 
Edge Moor Iron Co. 
BOILERS (WATER TUBE)— 
dge Moor tron Wer«s 
BRETON MINERAL 6.\— 
Borne, Scrymser Compapnv. 
CALCULATING MACHINES— 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


CALENDARS 
MH. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
6. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS 
6. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
«Ashworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. § 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES. - 
. Link-Belt Co. 
CLOTH PILERS 
6B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Ltd. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
COMPUTING MACHINES 
Monroe: Calculating Machine C ». 
CHLORIDE OF LIME 
CHE MICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
International Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkall Works, Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeny 
CLEANING MACHINES 7 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
R. P. Sweeney 


CLUTCHE FRICTION— 
ood’s, T. , Sons Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co 


Ridley, Watts & Co, 
Whitman & 
Paulson-Linkroum Co. 

COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS— 


coNBi FISNING 


American g Go. 
CONDUIT iTT 
hicago Fuse 
cone VISE 
hed Sellers & Co., Inc. 
CONE PAPE R— 
oveity Ce. 
ING SYSTEMS— 
elt Company. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON— 
L. Bussey & Co. 
ray-Barkiey Ce. 


Lesser-Goldman Cotten Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 

ese Bros 

anders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cetton Coa. 
& Yerk 

H. H. W 

enneth & 

Ineberger Gros. 
Tanner & Jones. 

COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Brose. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Celman Co. 

Carolina Specialty Company. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Lubricating Saddie Co. 

raper Cerpeoration. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Metallic Drawil Rell Co. 

Taveler Co. 

Roy & 

Saco- Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 

Universal Windin Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Toihurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Co. 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Company. 
Saco-Lowel!l She 
Whitin Machine 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Co. 
Arabo! 
Bosson & Lan 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
stein & Co., A. 

onneborn Sons, Inc. 
Jacques & Co 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 


Whitir Machine orks. 


COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., So 

CRANES— 

Link-Beit Company. 

CREO-PINE 


nse Co. 


ENGI! 


FENCES 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOT 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CUT-OFF GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Worker 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
aco-Lowell Shops. 
‘Universal Co. 
DOORS. STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
DRIVES, 
Link- Belt Co. 
DROP WIRES 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
-Tothurst Works. 
Roy & Son Co Ss. 
Tolhurst Bog Works. 
DUMPING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING .MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Franklin Precess Co. 
Perkins, B. ns, 
DYESTUFFS CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
& Lane. 
. du Pone de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Kilpetein Ce. 
Co. 


National & Chemical Co. 
Roesaler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sors, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
Clements Mfg 
ELECTRICAL ON TRACTORS 
Huntington & Guerry. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
halmers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Beilt Cimpany. 
ELECTRIC 
Allis-Chalmers 
Standard Electric Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Ge. 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
Westinghouse Electric ‘and Mfg. Co. 


ELEVATORS— 
l_ink-Belt Comp 

ELEVATOR, REVO VING PORTABLE— 
—— See Portable Elevators. 


ENGINEERS, MILL— 

aah Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGI Bers (V 
arks-Cramer 
ES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP- 


ha imers kK. 
dner Pump e 
See also tllating. Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

——§ee Electric; aleo Ventilator. 
FENCES— 

Cyclone Fence Co 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
lron and Wire)— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Anchor Pest tron Works. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Serymeer Ce. 

Arneld, Hetfman and Ce., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY 

&S. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
MACHINERY— 

y 


——See eing, Drying, Bleaching and 
PAINT— 
a ont de Nemeurs & Co., Inc. 


Wadswerth, Hov fand and Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANEMS 
International Chemical Co. 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Peland Soap Works 
FLOOR 
Weed T. ies Sens Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Werks. 


Seuthern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Werks. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
—See Clutches. 

FURNACES (Wood-Burning)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 

FURNACES (incinerator)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 

FURNACES (Bagasse)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 

FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

GATES— 

Anchor Post iron Works. 


GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 


Link. Beit Company. 
GRATE. BARS— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRATES (Shaking and Cut- Off)— 
GRATES (Round)— 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 

Young Company. 

N. J. Lubrican 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINES— 


HAND-FIRED STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
HANGERS (Bali and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Atherton Grid Gar Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
ariand Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L.. S. Watson M g. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS_. 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
The J. H,. Willlams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO- EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine 


Co. 
INCINERATOR FU RNACES— 


McClave-Brooks Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 
W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 

Hemphi'l Company 

Hepworth, John W., & & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 

Franklin Needle Company. 

Wiltilams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Cein:an Co. 

Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 

American Laundr Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT — 

E. S. Draper. 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
LQOOMS— 

Crempton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

co-Lowell Shops. 
tafford Co., The. 

LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 

tel. & Knowles Loom Works 

Hopedale Mfg. Co 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
LOOM 


Garland 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
ubricant Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine 
MANGLES— 
Laundry Machinery Co. 
. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MECHANICAL STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Ce. 


| 
Roy, B. &., & Son Co. 
Ce 
| 
BRUSH | 
tee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Whitin Machine Works. 

METAL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 

METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

METERS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lighting. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg 

Textile Mill” supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

MILL WHITE— | 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tne. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co. 

U. §. Oil Co, 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

MOTORS— 

Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 

Carolina Specialty Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works, 

OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

OVERHAULERS— 

Seuthern Spindie & Flyer Co. 

PAINTS— 
Carolina Co. 

E. i. du Pont de 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

rt David, Sons Co. 

S— 

& Siggers. 

PERBORATE OF SODA— 


Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 


PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. ° 

PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


fe (Duster and Conveyer) 


N. McCausland and Co. 
CLEANER— 


R. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Compan 


POWER TRANSM ISSION MACHINERY 


Allis-Chatmers Mf Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bear ng Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s. T. B.. Sons Co. 

PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES 

Economy Baler Co 
PULLEYS, CAST 

Wifliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 

(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hassilacher. 
RECEPTACLES 

Economy Baler Co. 
RAILINGS (tron) 

Anchor Post iron Works. 
ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shop 

Southern Spindle 4 Fiyer Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROOF ING— 

David Lupten’s Sons, Inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
ROUND GRATES— 

MoClave-Brooks Co. 


emours & Co., Inc. 


ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MAC* ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach.ae Works. 
Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 

BADDLES~ 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


ALT— 
Myles Sait Company. 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT-—- 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 


SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

— See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING 

Nichols Mfg. 
SECTION HEADS 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
SECTIONAL EXPANSION BOILER 

FRONTS— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


——See Power Tranemission Machinery. 


SHELL STITCH MACH! 
Merrow Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wooed’s, T. B., Sens Co. 
SHAKING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SESQUICARBONATE OF sOoDA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SHUTTLES 
David Brown Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Coe. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Willlams Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., inc. 
Allen, Charles R. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SINGEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
A. E. Staley ‘Co. 
corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hawley’s Laboratories 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
4. Klipstein & Co. 
Stein, Hall &.Co. 
Jacaues, Wolf & Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnoid, Hoffman and Co., inc. 
United ong Products Corp. 
Arabol Co. 
Besson & “ane. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., tne. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SKEWERS— 
s. & Shuttle Co. 
ourtn , The Dana S., Co. 
ifg. Co. 
Walter Parker Co. 
David Brown Co. 
SKYLIGHTS 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
SLASHERS AND 
Saco-Lowell Sho 
SLASHER HOOD 
R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
McCausland, J. N., & Co. 
SOAP 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 
Ktipstein, A., & Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, ‘Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
SOF TENERS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 


SOFTENERS 


E. F. Houghton and Company. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
SPINDL ~ 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
BPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsvilie Spinnin Co. 
SPROCKETS, SILEN IN 

Link- Belt Company. 


STARCH— 
——See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Penick and Ford, Ltd. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLERS— 
SPINNING TAPES— 
John 8B. Youn 


American Te xtile Banding Ce. 
Barber Manufacturing Co. 


SPOOLS— 


David Brown Co. 

S. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 
Ne Dana 
Jordan Mfg 

Lestershire and Manufacturing 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 


SODA ASH— 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
ES— 


SWITCH BOX 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


STRIPPER CARDS 


S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 


McClave-Brooks Company. 


STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 


McClave-Brooks Company. 


STOKERS (Mechanical)— 


McClave-Brooks Company 


SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. Sweeney 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


TEMPLES— 


Draper 
Hopedale Mfg. 


TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 


Perkins F., & Son, Inc. 


TRANSFER’ STAMP 


Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION BELT— 


Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Beiting Co. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


Jos. 


ToS CABINETS. AND STANDS, 
STEEL 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 


E. F. Houghton and Company. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


Hyatt Roller Bearin 


g Co 
TRANSMISSION SILENT ‘CHAIN— 


Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


TRUCKS (MILL)— 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
BES, PAPER— 
outhern Novelty Company. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 


Allis-Chaitmers Mfg. Co. 


TWISTING MACHINERY— 


Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Sheps. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


TWISTING TAPES— 


Barber Manufacturing Co. 


UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 


Merrow Machine Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
VENTILATING FANS 
6. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 


WARPERS— 


Cogker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Corporation. 
. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
SEPARATORS— 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Ine. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 


WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap Works. 
International Chemical Co. 

WASHERS§ (FIBRE)— 

Rogers Fibre Co, 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton's, David, Sons Co, 

WASTE RECLAIMING M CHINER* 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

WASTE 

Economy Baler 

WATER INTAKE “SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS-- 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 


Klipstein, A., & Co. . 
Metz, H. A. 
Jacques. Wolf & Ce. 


WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfa. Co. 

WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


WHIZZERS— 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

J. N. McCausland and Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 

Cyclone Fence Co 
FRAMES AND SASH, 


Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— | 

Cyclone Fence Co 
WOOD-BURNING FURNACES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
WOOD PRESERVING 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 

Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray- Separk Milis. 

Pauison, Linkroum & Co. 

Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSE 

Economy Baler Gea 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 


50 Market Street, Charleston, C. 


Griffin, Ga. 


Greenville, 


Charlotte, N. CG. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


of 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes. 


Better opened cotton and better running 
work with improvement in quality by the 


MURRAY COTTON 


CLEANING AND 


OPENING MACHINE. Write us for in- 
formation and as to present users. 


Carolina 


Specialty Company 


Agents in the Carolinas 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Florsheim, H. A.., 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen, Cnas. R. Charieston, 8S. C. 

Wm. Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee, Wis 

American Moistening Cu., Boston, Mass. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philade,- 
phia, Pa. 

Anchor Post Iron Works, New York. 

Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Arnoid Hoffman and Providence, 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atherton Pi: Grid Bar Co., Providence, 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Building, 
Boston, Mass. : 


Barber Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
J. iL. Bussey & Co., Greenville, S. C 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Rorne, Scrymser Co., 80 South 5St., New 
York. 
Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Il, 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Bradshaw-Roberson Cotton Co., 
boro, N. C. 
Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. L. 
Budd Grate Co.,'2011 E. Hagert St., Phila- 


iphia, Pa. 
ei. # Butterworth and Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Greens- 


Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Clements Mfg. Co., 621 Fulton St., Chica- 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 

Cocker ae hine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 

Collins: ‘Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
R. 

Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, 8..C. 

Corn rroducts Refining Co., New York. 

Courtney Co., Dana &S., Chicopee, Mass. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester. Mass 

Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, Il. 


Joseph L. Davidson, 225 N. Second St. 
Phliiade!hia. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol. 
R. 


cS. 8S. 11 EB: Fifth St., Charlotte. 

N. 

Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 

Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

&. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Eeonomy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Edge Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 
Emmons T.00m Harness Co., Lawrence, 


ass. 

T. Entwistle €Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4699 Lexing- 
ton St., Chicago, Til: 

225 Fifth Ave., New 


ork. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 
Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H 
Grant Leather Corporation. Kingsport 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co.. Worcester, 
Mass. 
Grinnell Co., Providence, R. T. 
Kenneth Grige & Cn., Lineolnton. N 
& Co.. Salisbury, NW. C. 
HMawley’s Laboratories. Charlotte, N.C 
Heasslein & Co.. Inc.. 57 Worth St.. New 
York. 
Hemphill Co... Pawtucket. R. T. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 


and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd., 10 High 
St., Boston, Mass. 
Arnold Hoffman Co., Providence, R. IL. 
Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, 8. C. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Hopedale, Mass, 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8S. 
Hockaday Co., Chicago, lll. 
York. 
Jordah Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Internationa Checimal Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
en Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
ork, 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 
niauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com. 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Klipst3in & Co., A., New York. 


— 
kdward R. Ladew Co., 428 Broadway, New 
ror 
Lesser- -Goldman Cotton Co., Charlotte, 
N. < 


J. H. Lane & Co., New York. 

Lawrence & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Lestershire Spoo] and Mfg. Co., John- 
son City, 

Lockwood, Groene &-Co., Boston, Mags. 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, N. C. 

Lupton, David, ‘Sons., nc., ‘Philadelphia. 

—_—M— 


James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bidg., New 
Orleans, La. 

Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 

Masury- Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 


Mass. 
McClave-Brooks Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Mill Devices Co., Durham, N. C. 
Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 
Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 
Monroe “alculating Machine Co., Wool- 
wortn dg., New York. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Cor., Attleboro. 


National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 
ton, Ded. 

— Brunswick Chemical Co., Newark, 


Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad-— 


way, New York. 
Nichols Mfg. Co., Asheville, N.C. 
Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 


Page Fence and Wire Products Associa- 
tion, 215 N. Michigan St., Chicago. 

B. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Penick and Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leenard S8t., 
New York. 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitenpurg, mass. 

Walter L. Parker Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., ‘Central 
Falls. R. 

B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 

Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket. R. 

Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 

tee Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 

Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 

Roessler & Hasslacher, Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave... New York. 

Rov & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 


Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 


a. 
Wilson, Wm. and York, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. Eh Williams Co., Millbury, Mass. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 115 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 


S K F industries, Inc., New York. L.. S. Watson Mfg. Co., Leiscester, Mass. 
Sirrine, J. B., Greenville, me: Ss Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. ¢€. Wolfe, H. H. Co., Monroe, N. C. 


ere age Textile Machinery Co., Green- Wolf & Co., 5 ima Passaic, N. J. 

ille, S. Wo s, T. 

Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, Pa. 
N. Whitin Machii.e Works, Whitinsville. 

ee Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 


ville, Mass. 
Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass. Wh . 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. B., Decatur, Ill itman & Son, Clarence, New York. 


, Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, S. C. 
Steel Heddle Mtg. Co,, Philadeiphia, Pa. Willi . 
Stein, Hall Go. Mow York iams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H 


Wil 
R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, sc ts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va 


errell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Charlotte, | Save in freight by using 
Gente Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala 
olhurst achine Works, W | 
Torrington Co o., Torrington, Conn. L S 
Tripod Paint Co., 68 N. Broad St., aAt- 3 ; 
Veneer Packing Cases 
S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Bady St., made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
I. 


lanta, Ga. 
Providence, R, ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 


tl. S Ringe Travele , to 80 pounds in freight on every |. 
Universal’ Winding, shipment because of extreme light- 
' burglarproof, waterproof and clean. | 
Voge! Co.. Jos. A... gage, Del | Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


idley Watts and 44 
New York. | Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OUR SPINNING RINGS---pouste’ Fiance 
Start Easiest, Run Seacothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 
For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We 


use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. OC. 
240 River Street, Greenville, 8. O. 


COTTON MILL bh. "HINERY REPAIRED 


127 Central Avenne, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Thursday, December 6, 1923. 


Universal Winding Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery. 


Winding machines for singie ano ply yarns, cot 
ton, woolen. worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER. also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCOMES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


—Agents— 


FACTORY OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WHITINSVILL 
: SPINNING R 


WHITINSVILLE. MASS. SN 
SPINNING RING 
SPECIALISTS _ 


ESTABLITMED OVER FIFTY YEARS 


Menufacturer 


Spindle Tape. 
Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Why pay a high price for the latest and 
best type of machinery built and then 
handicap its output by belting it up with 
cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 
more and get the best? It is worth what 
you pay for it—and more. Production on 


your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


harlotte Lather eling 
Pharlotte th 


vor 
Superior Results 
| 
“United” Products 
Dyestuffs 
Softeners 


Sizes 


Chemicals 
Unitep Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office, Nets Charlotte, N. C. 


Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, 


POSITIVE EXPANSION COMBS 
FOR WARPERS AND SLASHERS 


Indispensable for perfect work, insuring uniform spacing of the 
warp on the beam, eliminating -hard and soft spots. Can he 
applied to any Warper or Slasher. Correspondence solicited. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. CG. 


Branch Office: Greenville, 8. C. 
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| FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
bysome of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
‘now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


‘ 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
| WEAVING MACHINERY 
| | READVILLE, MASS. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT SLDe, 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, 


by leadiny construction engineers 


One of the leading con- 
struction engineers in the 
country in specifying the sub- 
flooring for a huge cotton mill, 
insisted that it come up to the 
standard of Creo-Pine Sub- 
Flooring—produced by the 
Southern Wood Preserving 
Company. 

Engineers are generally 
recognizing the fact that 
Creo-Pine is the standard sub- 
flooring. Many mill owners 
are insisting upon it in new 
construction programs. 


Write For Full Details Today 


Sub-flooring 
| Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Ga 


We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design _ 


Creosoting and Creo-pine Products 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 


| Milford. Mass. 
Southern Office Greenville S. 
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